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THE QUESTION 


Tue German ‘problem is being solved ’—and drastically. Whether 
the solution will be final, depends on the peace-makers, and on the 
European policy of England before peace is made, when peace is made, 
and when peace has been made. 

The Treaty of Versailles was, despite grave imperfections, a just treaty. 
The other Treaties signed in the same year—1919—also had their imper- 
fections (some graver, others less grave), but together with the Treaty of 
Versailles, they made up the greatest instrument of secular liberation ever 
devised by man. Never were so many people liberated from alien rule. 

More than this, an elaborate juridical machinery was created, so that 
each liberated nation should not itself become the oppressor of those 
nationalities (such as the Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia) to whom full 
national independence was denied because it had to be denied. It is a well- 
known phenomenon that as soon as a nation has achieved its own freedom, 
- it immediately goes in search of someone whom it can oppress—for ‘ surely 
oppression maketh a wise man mad.’! The nationalities of Europe are so 
intermingled—with enclaves and exclaves and diasporai—that ideal 
frontiers cannot be drawn. Some nationalities, then, must always be 
under alien rule. By nationality, we mean a people with a common 
tongue, a. common tradition, and a common outlook, but without a State 
of their own. By nation we mean a nationality that has a State of its 
own, or several nationalities that are sufficiently integrated to have a 
State in common (Swit%erland is the most conspicuous example of the 
fully integrated multinational State). It was to reduce the injustice 
suffered by those nationalities who had, by force of intractable circum- 
stances, to exist under alien rule, and to promote national integration 
that the ‘ Minorities Treaties’ were devised. They-were not altogether 
successful. But they must not be forgotten—treaties of a similar kind 
will be needed after the Second World War, if there is to be a just peace. 

The Treaty of Versailles provided an adequate ‘solution’ of the 
German ‘problem.’ The First World War, as waged by the Allied and 
Associated Powers, was a just war. We use the, word just not only in the, 
general secular sense, but in its specific theological sense. It was followed 
by a just peace—a peace so just indeed, that those victorious nations who, 


1 Ecclesiastes, v. 8. 
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thtough becoming their own masters, became masters of other nation- 
alities within their own borders, had, as a condition of their independence, 
to accept the ‘ Minorities Treaties ’ which guaranteed to these nation- 
alities the rights of man not only as an individual, but as members of an 
authentic society within the larger society of the newly-created nation. 
‘That the Treaty of Versailles was not kept by the Germans is 
no wonder. No nation endowed with any pride will submit to a 
treaty imposed by force amy longer than it must. Had the Allies of the 
First World War been defeated, they would have had to accept a very 
onerous peace, and one that certainly would not have been just. It 
would have been their duty to undo that peace at the earliest possible 
moment—as it was their duty to undo the peace of Brest-Litovsk which 
the Germans had imposed upon prostrate Russia. It is idle to blame 
Germany for violating the Treaty of Versailles. Each one of the Allied 
and Associated Powers would have done the same had it been in Ger- 
many’s place. The blame falls not. upon Germany for violating the 
Treaty, but on the Allied and Associated Powers for not enforcing respect 
for the Treaty. 
_ A Treaty of Peace is not an incantation by which a problem can be 


exorcised. It must not only be enforced—it must be kept enforced, until . 


it becomes an organic part of the new order which is established after 
every war. The Treaty of Versailles was a solution, but it was not made 
to become a lasting solution. The problem which was solved, the German 
problem, became unsolved, because the victors relaxed their vigilance, 
their determination, and their armed preparedness: ~— 

Will they do so again ? We do-not know how the war will end. The 
prospect is that Germany will suffer final defeat. It is not a certain 
prospect, for in a war no prospect is certain. After his seemingly final 
defeat at Kunersdorf, Frederick the Great had, on his admission, nothing 
to rely upon except what he called ‘ the divine asininity ’ of his foes. In 
this ‘ divine asininity’’ he put his trust—and was not deceived. Cer- 
tainly, the Second World War can be won, almost certainly it will be 
won—almost, but not quite. It seems as certain as anything can be 
certain in human affairs that the war will not be lost—but between 
winning a war and not losing a war, there is a mighty difference. 

The pragmatic purpose of the Second World War is, in the honest 
language of the eighteenth century, to ‘.reduce the exorbitant power ’ of 
Germany. But it is not enough to reduce that power—it must be kept 
reduced. This was not done last time. 

Will it be done next time ? The Western world knows the penalties 
of relaxed vigilance and relaxed determination. Russia, who emerged 
prostrate last time, will (if the appearances are not deceptive) 
emerge from the war as the greatest land Power. The lesson of the peace 
between the two wars has, therefore, been taught. The victors will be 
much stronger, as compared with the vanquished, next time than they 
were last time. But the lesson, though learnt, may be forgotten. And 
the aims of the victors are much more dissimilar than they were last time. 
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It is certain that the armed might of amneang can be kept reduced, but 
not certain that it will be. ~ 

The Second World War, like the First, has an ideal purpose, as well as a 
pragmatic purpose. A war may begin as a just war and end as an unjust 
war. Or it may, when won, be crowned by an unjyst peace, in which 
case, it will have been converted, retroactively, as it were, from a just 
into an unjust war. 

What are the prospects of a just peace? None too good, it would 
seem! Justice, in human affairs, is not a self-contained abstraction. If 
it were, it could not even be apprehended, still less applied. It can only 
be apprehended through certain principles which must, in their turn, be 
translated into the pragmatic realities of action, policies, institutions, and 
so on. 

In the last war, the principles that made up the war’s ideal purpose, 
preserved its intrinsic justice, and made the peace a just peace, were 
embodied in many declarations by spokesmen of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, especially by President Wilson.. There will never be universal 
agreement as to the essential justice of any corpus of principles. Besides . 
the Wilsonian idea, there was, in the last war, the Marxian idea, which 
triumphed in Russia and exercised a powerful influence elsewhere. To 
the Marxian, the Wilsonian idea was injustice. To the Wilsonian the 
Marxian idea was injustice. That is why the Treaty of Versailles was 
denounced as unjust by Lenin—like Hitler, he regarded it as more unjust 
than the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk.2 To the Wilsonian, the Russian world 
was as unjust as the Wilsonian world was to the Russian. Who shall say 
who was right, seeing that to-day the Russian world is one which Marx 
would utterly have rejected, and the Wilsonian world one which Wilson 
would utterly have rejected. Who, then, judging by results, shall say 
who was right ? 

Russia and Europe were in different worlds even before the Russian 
Revolution. Russia was the world of God-Cesar, Europe of God-and- 
Cesar. The Russian imperative is to render all unto God-Cesar, the 
European imperative to render unto God the things that are God’s, and 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. The nature of this rendering will 
always be the principal determinant of practical justice. Under the 
Tsars, Russia at least had Christianity in common with Europe, although 
she followed a Christian tradition differing profoindly from that of 
Europe—even in the two Christian traditions, the Eastern and Western, 
the difference between God-Cesar. and God-and-Cesar is adumbrated. 
The difference has been transformed into a profound antithesis through 
the secular eschatology of Marxism. 

It does not follow that Russia and Europe cannot live in peace 
together. But it does follow that they cannot intermingle. The European 
peace must, therefore, be European and not Russian, if it is to be a just 


peace. 


2 y, Lenin’s own preface to the French and German editions of his “Imperialism: the 
‘Highest Stage of Capitalism.” 
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In what principles should the justice of the European peace reside ? 
Wilsonian idealism has lost its hold over the Western mind. It is no 
longer the revolutionary force it once was. Wilsonian idealism directed 
the German Revolution of 1918 and overthrew the German dynasties. 

Marxism has logt its power outside Russia—and is rapidly losing it 
within. Only by acting as though they were not Communists can the 
Communists of Europe survive. To-day they must show extreme dis- 
parity of doctrine and practice. Twenty years ago they could only survive 
by being Communists outwardly as well as inwardly and, by showing the 
closest identity of doctrine and practice. The Communists of Europe are 
compelled to embrace two worlds that are too disparate for one embrace. 

Europe to-day is not revolutionary. A revolution, when established, 
is no longer a revolution, and can no longer revolutionalise. We are 


probably witnessing the end of the great revolutionary era in human 


history—the era that began with the French Revolution of 1789 and 
ended with the German Revolution of 1933. 

Everywhere, attempts are being made to inject revolution, but with 
what little success! In Italy we have what Lenin would have called 
‘a revolutionary solution.’ But there is no revolution. In the Balkans, 
the soi-disant Marshal Tito, and his soi-disant Government are 
promoting a soi-disant revolution. But of authentic revolution there 
is po sign. There are Frenchmen who speak of a ‘ révolution conirélée ’ as 
being needful for France. But if it is “‘contrélée ’ it will not be revolution. 
If it is revolution, it will not be ‘ contrélée.’ Revolutions are not con- 
trolled—they control. 

There will be transformation, in Germany asin Italy. But the German 
transformation, like the Italian, will come ‘from above,’ not ‘from 
below.’ Like the Italian, it will not be revolution. 

What then, is left ? What, if any, are the principles new or old, which 
will make a just peace after the Second World War ? 

The answer is Hurope. Germany must, in time, be integrated in the 
European order. 

If, after the First World War, the armed might of Germany had been 
kept in a reduced condition ten or twenty years longer, the Eastern Euro- 
pean Powers, which have so much genius and vitality, would have made 
good—they were well on the way to making good when Munich came. A 
balance would have heen established between Eastern and Western 
Europe, and Europe would have been an integrated whole. The First 
World Peace liberated Eastern Europe—the Second (if the signs are not 
deceptive) threatens to impose a new servitude upon Eastern Europe. 
There is no remedy against this danger, which is a danger to all Europe, 
except Europe itself—Europe as a balanced, integrated whole, Europe 
strong within its own strong confines. : 

Even between different worlds there must be collaboration in many 
pragmatic tasks. There must be collaboration between Europe (including 
England) and Russia, in such tasks—of which the task of reducing the 
armed might of Germany and keeping it reduced is one. But a forced 
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collaboration in wider and deeper sense will bring incompatibles together, 
and. lead from friction to conflict. What is needful is that relation between 
Europe and Russia be neighbourly—but they will never be neighbourly 
if Russia and Europe intermingle. 

Europe is by far the greatest potential power, both material and 
spiritual, in the world. Although multiform and*replete with contra- 
dictions, Europe is capable of organic integration—from the Baltic to the 
Aigean, from the Eastern Polish border to the Bay of Biscay. 

For England, the choice is: with Europe or without Europe ! If 
England be with Europe, then Europe will find itself—and there will be 
no Third World War. If England abjures Europe, Europe will abjure' ' 
her. And that will be the end of her and her Empire. And Europe will 
find itself, notwithstanding, though not in our generation and not without 
a Third World War. 

The only just peace is the peace that will give us Europe—Europe, the 
stronghold, in the past, in the present, and in the future, of the heritage 
that has come down from Athens, Rome and Jerusalem. 

That is the problem of the peace, the problem of our generation and 
of future generations. Nothing else matters by comparison. Not Germany, 
not France, not Russia, not Poland, not England, evez—not these are 
the problem. JI s’agit de ’ Europe. Shall Europe be, or shall it not ? 
That is the Question ! 

. 


NOTES ON THE SITUATION 


Forrren Poricy 


Wagz is but an instrument of foreign policy, and when the latter loses 
direction the former begins to lose its meaning. The contrasts between 
the impressive armed effort of Great Britain and her unimpressive poli- 
tical effort, between her military resolution and her political irresolution, 
her compliancy towards her two major Allies and her overbearing atti- 
tude towards her less powerful Allies, are so great that there is, through- 
out the country, a kind of malaise, a questioning, a growing distrust. 
There is a desire not so much for leadership as for guidance. The English 
cannot be driven, they are not easily led, but they do need guidance— 
if they have that, they have almost everything. The temper of the public 
is not perceptible in the newspapers, except in the columns written by the 
astrologers and by the humorists, who interpret public opinion and 
project into the future or into the realm of fancy those crises and events 
about which the ordinary political and diplomatic correspondents, as 
well as leader-writers, are so rarely explicit.1 The Press has little influence 
on the public, but the public has a big influence on the Press. It is the 
political astrologers, far more than other contributors, who show what the 


1 We could give many examples, but to do so would not be fair to Lindon, Arehidamus, 
Beachcomber, Nathanial Gubbins, and others. 
Vou. CXXXV—No. 807 1 
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public feels and thinks about the trend of affairs and the conduct of policy. 
These indications‘often have a certain acidity, but are usually sweetened 
with an optimistic coating. Astrology must always be hopeful, or at 
least it must lead to a happy ending. But the ending is often far off and 
vague. The astrologers’ columns to-day, at the height of a victorious 
war, are pregnant with coming crises. 

That the balance of power be maintained is a principle, though not 
always a declared principle, of British foreign policy, for it is a condition 
of national survival. Official policy towards Russia and the United 
States seems, to a perplexed public, like the old policy of appeasement. 
But the public are not in a mood for appeasement. They are aware, 
more so, perhaps, than those responsible for the conduct of foreign policy, 
how immense is the power of Great Britain and the Empire. They are 
growing a little exasperated and think it is time someone—it is not clear 
who—were told ‘ where to get off.’ 

There is-a very perceptible change in the public attitude ‘towards 
Russia. Admiration remains, but the tide of adulation has begun to ebb 
—and to ebb strongly. The English have a sense of proportion, which is 
intimately bound up with their sense of fair play. They want a com- 
petent game, and a hard one, but no game, however hard and competent, 
is tolerated if the rules are not observed. There must be some rules or 
principles and there must be balance and proportion—in war, as in politics 
and in sport. The Atlantic Charter was received with indifference by the 
public. All the attempts to advertise it as a cure for wars, poverty, 
and so on, were a failure. The declaration of the Four Freedoms aroused 
no interest—the promise of Freedom from Fear, in particular, placed too 
great a strain on normal credulity (it is not clear whether the Fear of 
God is amongst the Fears from which we are to be freed). But the 
Atlantic Charter was a declaration of principle and a promise—not to the 
Germans, in particular, but to all people, especially to the British people, 
who, now that it is being abandoned, have become aware that it exists, 
and are asking ‘ What about it ?’ 

The English do not fight unless there is some principle to fight for. 
Continental observers sometimes call this English hypocrisy and point 
out that, with the English, principles and material ends always seem 
to coincide. To-day, the public are groping for some frinciple, and 
they remember, for they have been reminded, that there was something 
called the Atlantic Charter, and that somebody said something about 
Four Freedoms. 

Something is wrong. The balance of power, which was to have been 
restored by the defeat of Germany, is being upset anew in the immense 
displacement which the growing might of the United States and, above 
all, of Russia, has produced in the world. Perhaps the Prime Minister 
wishes the Atlantic Charter had never been thought of. But, ill conceived 
as it may have been, and replete with incompatibles, it did correspond with 
a certain generous spirit, a spirit that is now astir—as it has not been 
since the days when England stood alone. 
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It is being said, more and.more, that ‘ Uncle Joe is out for Russia.’ 
It is said, not in criticism but with respect, even with envy. The English 
are asking ‘ Where do we come in?’ No answer is given. And as declared 
principles have become so elusive, and as others get the applause, and will, 
it would seem, carry off the prizes, people are asking ‘ What is the war 
about ? ’ 

To defeat the Germans is necessary, there are few, if any, who doubt 
it. But that alone is not enough. 

There is a sense, a very British sense, for the Balance of Power, even 
amongst those who have never heard of it—and would distrust it as 
something old-fashioned, reactionary, or sinister if they did. They hear 
about Russia and the United States all the time—far more than about 
England (or so, at least, it seems). And what of the Norwegians, the 
Dutch, the Poles and soon ? Where dothey comein? There is a growing 
suspicion that the Poles, in particular, have not had a fair deal—it is no 


. accident that the membership of Anglo-Polish societies throughout the 


country has been increasing of late and that lecturers who speak on the 
subject of Poland—and even of the Baltic States—find their audiences, 
everywhere, deeply interested, as they never were before, and no longer 
resentful when the realities that darken the Polish question are expounded. 

There is a deepening suspicion that there has been bullying some- 
where. There is too much bigness about two of the Big Three. The 
Third may be but ‘a little island,’ but what would the world be like 
without him ? What would happen if he were to drop out ? 

What is the truth about the armed might of Great Britain and the 
Empire? The truth is, that of the Powers in the armed coalition at war 
with Germany and Japan, Great Britain and the Empire are the most 
powerful. Hard as the war would be still, without Russia and the United 
States, it could still be won by Great Britain and the Empire. They 
dispose of invincible power on the sea and in the air. Against sea-power 
and air-power in combination, land power cannot prevail. 

Without Great Britain and the Empire, the war against Germany 
could not be won, for if the Russians were no longer to receive war 
material and food from their Allies, and if the Germans no longer had to 
endure the air-raids and the blockade, if they could use the whole of their 
own air-force and all their divisions in the East, they could no longer be 
defeated. 

Great Britain and the Empire are first in the air and first on the sea. 
On land they are second only to Russia. 

The armed might of Great Britain is more widely dispersed and can 
be concentrated at a greater number of points than the armed might of 
the two principal Allies. In this respect, also, she is the most powerful. 
It is true that in certain regions she is less powerful because she has smaller 
access. But her power as a whole, power of such magnitude ‘that it can 
be made indirectly effective even where it cannot directly operate, is = 
greatest in the world to-day. 

The means exist, therefore, to carry out the legitimate purpose of 
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foreign policy. What purpose? The defeat of the foe, of course, but 
something more as well—the security, the well-being, and the honour of 
Great Britain and the Empire. The word honour is not as fashionable as 
it used to be, but the reality, and the sense of the reality in the mind of the 
English, persists. And this reality they associate with the Atlantic Charter. 

That England has no foreign policy at all is being said with ever- 
deepening apprehension, and ever-growing weight of authority. The 
public feel there is something lacking, even if they are not clear as to 
what it is. Errors in foreign policy are the most difficult to undo—some 
can never be undone. Those responsible for the conduct of foreign policy 
are so enmeshed in error that no reversal or new initiative can come from. 
them alone. Their sustained effort to appease the bigger allies by bully- 
ing the smaller into compliancy has failed. England—and all Europe— 
owe much to certain Kings and Premiers, fugitive in London from their 
own countries, who have been uncompromising in the defence of their 
principles and of their countries’ honour. 

Not military defeatism—there was never less in England—but 
political defeatism, obscurantist doctrine and bureaucratic complaisance 
and compliancy, permeate government departments, the B.B.C. and the 
London Press. But in the critical attitude of the public, their perplexity, 
their exasperation, almost, and their growing suspicion that all is not 
straight and fair—fair to England, as well as to her smaller Allies—there 
is hope. There is hope, also in Parliament. Members with a deeper 
insight into foreign affairs are few in number. But there are a dozen, 
perhaps, who can, in alliance with the public, promote a foreign policy 
that will shorten the war and win the peace. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Smodlaka, who is ‘ Foreign Minister’ under ‘ Marshal’ Tito, 
made a statement at Bari, saying, inter alia, that as 

‘Tito is merely recognised as the Allied military chief . . . huge 
numbers of Yugoslav people have not yet made up their minds to fight. 

. Recognition would bring them in swiftly.’ ? 

Tito, therefore, has no general and effective authority in Yugoslavia. 
His own country is not behind him—his authority will not come’ from 
within, but must come from outside. The movement he professes to lead 
is not national, but is dependent, not only on armed help from abroad, 
but on delegated authority from abroad. 

If the Allies invade the Balkans, they will need the collaboration not 
merely of the Partisans under Tito, but of the Yugoslav trade unions, 
co-operatives, officials, regular and irregular soldiers, including many, 
indeed most, of those Yugoslavs who have been collaborating with the 
enemy, because they had no alternative, but also are waiting eagerly 
for the moment to turn against him. They also need the help of the 
Chetniks, the traditional and actual Balkan fighting organisation, which, 
according to Smodlaka (in the statement we have quoted) has, for the 

2 v. The Evening Standard, 11th April, 1941. 
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most part, ‘ been liquidated.’ We are not told by whom. The Germans 
do not claim to have ‘ liquidated ’ the Chetniks. Who then has ? 

The Allies can, if they will, look forward to a national insurrection 
which will break out through Serbia, Slovenia, and even in Croatia. 
But an instrument of this kind demands great discipline, so that it comes 
neither too early nor too late, and breaks out simultaneously everywhere. 
It needs leadership so that it may be kept ‘in being,’ as it were, and 
synchronisation for ‘ zero hour.’ ‘ Marshal’ Tito, on the admission of his 
own Foreign Minister, does not wield the necessary leadership. Amid 
the disintegration of Yugoslavia, he is but one of the forces of disintegra- 
tion. His several appeals to the Yugoslavs to rise against the enemy 
have remained without response. His control is confined to the region 
where he and his main force of armed Partisans happen to be—a region 
which is always narrowly limited and always shifting. Only King Peter 
and General Mihailovitch, his Commander-in-Chief and Minister of 
War, have authority. They, with no help from outside, have authority. 
Tito, abundantly supplied with arms from outside, has none—on the 
admission of his Foreign Minister (an admission corroborated by all 
impartial evidence). The regulars at General Mihailovitch’s disposal at 
the moment are a small and poorly armed force. They act only when 
there is a compelling necessity to do so ; they blow up bridges and depots, 
interrupt lines of communication, engage the enemy in small local com- 
bats, and refrain, as far as possible, from inciting reprisals. But they 
have the nation—especially the Serb nation—behind them. The small 
forces under their command are a minimum, whereas the small forces 
under the command of ‘ Marshal’ Tito are a maximum. The King and 
General Mihailovitch are the nation, ‘ Marshal ’ Tito is a faction and his 
authority a fiction. . 

This is the reason why King Peter is being pressed so hard, while he is 
in London, to change his government—in other words, to get rid of General 
Mihailovitch and to accept Tito, for, if he were to, then Tito would, it 
is believed, be the executive of legitimate authority in Yugoslavia, the 
genuine, and no longer the bogus Ally of the Allied” Powers, and leader, 
under the King, of the prospective national insurrection. 

The pressure, the Press campaign in this country, the bullying and 
cajolery, have this purpose alone—to replace Mihailovitch by Tito. But 
it cannot be done without breaking the only foundation of authority 
in Yugoslavia, and, thereby, destroying authority itself, without breaking 
the loyalty of the nation to the legitimate monarch and the commander 
of the regular (though ragged, barefoot and wretchedly armed) but valiant 
and immensely popular, forces in the field. 

Marshal Tito is asking for recognition, and for the stamp of that 
authority which he does not possess, that which Mihailovitch, under the 
King, alone possesses. Mihailovitch is a national hero—he is loved by 
most (by nearly all) Serbs, whereas Tito is hated by nearly all except his 
immediate followers (and there are dissidents even among them). 

King Peter, young as he is, has grown with his task, he understands 
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the situation. He has a personality and he has principles. If he were to 
abandon Mihailovitch, he would destroy the monarchy, which is the only 
integrating force in Serbia, at least, and perhaps in all Yugoslavia. - 

If complete disintegration, and“an abortive ‘insurrection, are to be 
avoided in Yugoslavia, there is nothing to be done except to cement the 
unity between the nation, its commander in the field, and the King. 

‘Second Front ’ or no ‘ Second Front,’ one of the decisive campaigns, 
perhaps the decisive campaign, in the Second World War, as in the First, 
must be won, not in the east, not in the west, but in the Balkans. 


RUMANIA 


The Allies—led by Russia, who has the undisputed political initiative 
amongst them—have been seeking the conditions of unconditional 
surrender with Rumania. They have, on the initiative of Russia 
(and with some misgivings on grounds of ideological respectability) 
accepted, as a sort of principle, the practice established by Darlan and 
Badoglio, in the hope of concluding an armistice which will bring Rumania 
out of the war. This may be sound policy. The Russians have, so far, 
shown themselves soundest of all the Allies in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, at least in the immediate sense. It flouts the principles of political 
warfare as conducted by Great Britain and the United States, and derides 
the mora! indignation of those who will not bargain with real or supposed 
* Fascists,’ ‘ crypto-Fascists,’ ‘ collaborationists ’ and the like. —But this 
is just as well. 

Marshal Antonescu, the head of the Rumanian Government, was 
favourable to the Allied cause until June, 1940, when Rumania was 
invaded by the Russian army. 

A leading part in the recent discussion has been taken by Stirbey, who 
was the eminence grise under Queen Marie.. He has reversed the part he 
played in the negotiations with Russia twenty-four years ago. In 1920 
the National Peasant Government, under Vaida, was advised by Mr. Lloyd 
George to open nege@tiations with Russia. Vaida agreed, and there was a 
meeting at Copenhagen. Mr. Litvinoff stated that Russia would recognise 
the Rumanian claim to Bessarabia if Rumania would give de jure recog- 
nition to the Russian Government. She would then have been the first 
of the Powers todoso. Nitti declared that if Rumania agreed Italy would 
follow her example. Clemenceau raised no objection. Mr. Churchill was 
hostile, for he was supporting General Denikin. 

But in March, 1920, when Vaida was in London, Stirbey overthrew 
his Government and so averted the de jure recognition of Russia. 


Kine GEorRGE OF GREECE 


Neither the monarchist nor the republican principle has universal _ 
validity. The question js: Which of the two exercises legitimate 
authority ? The answer is, that either does so according to the character 
and the traditions of the country in which it has been established. 
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We have seen, in England, a Press campaign against several mon- 
archies, although England is herself a Monarchy. The News-Chronicle 
has been conspicuous in its anti-monarchic fervour, so has the Daily 
Herald, so have others. If these journals were republican at heaft, as 
they have a right to be, why do they not try to promote the Republic of 
Great Britain ? There was a republican movement in this country once— 
it was distinguished by great names, such as Dilke and Bradlaugh. 
Why not now? It is safer to avojd unpopularity at home—for the 
English throne is still popular—and to invite unpopularity abroad by 
promoting republicanism in distant countries, where the consequences 
will fall upon the people there, not here. 

King George of Greece has been the object of particularly malevolent 
verbal warfare. The monarchy was never so well established in Greece 
as in Serbia. The Greeks were always highly political and, therefore, 
factious. Greece has always fluctuated between despotism and democracy 
—the two have often overlapped, for they are not always distinguishable. 
But she has never been ‘totalitarian,’ for, in Greece, despotism was 
never able to maintain itself long enough. She has also fluctuated 
between Monarchy and Republic. In Serbia to-day the only republicans 
are the Communists and their associates—anti-royalist and Communism 
are almost one. But in Greece, there are two anti-royalist movements, 
the Communist movement and republicanism as such (with a not illiteral 
outlook). 

King George of Greece can be more easily overthrown than King 
Peter of Yugoslavia. The insecurity of his pésition makes the pressure 
that is being brought to bear upon him seem the more promising— 
pressure to make him compound with the Communists. But he happens 
to be a personality and the pressure has been unavailing so far. It has, 
it is true, replaced Tsouderos by Sophocles Venizelos. (the bearer of a 
great name and of one greater, and the possessor of immense wealth, but of 
few other qualifications). But monarchy and communism have not been 
brought nearer to one another, though what is now*threatened with 
destruction is the liberalism in between. 

It has been British policy in Greece, as. in Yugoslavia, to arm all who 
are willing to fight the Germans. It seems a sound principle, but in 
practice it has led to the arming of marauders under Communist leader- 
ship who have terrorised the countryside, and has forced the peasantry 
to ‘ collaborate ’ with the Germans in sheer self-protection. It has shaken, 
and perhaps broken, national unity, which alone can strike at the enemy 
with decisive effect when the time comes. In Greece, as in Yugoslavia, 
the result of a short-sighted pragmatism and of_a narrow ideological 
prejudice, has weakened legitimate authority and, with it, effective 
national resistance to the common foe. 


ITALY 


Although Great Britain and the United States command the Mediter- 
ranean, and although they have invested the Italian mainland, Russia, 
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who is not present in force, has the political initiative—and has taken it 
with insight, skill and resolution. Russia upholds a secular ideology, 
but she has not allowed ideological bias to obscure her sense of existing 
realitles and to divert her foreign policy from its determined course. 

The Russians have, all along, perceived that the Italian Democratic 
Congress, which had so much support in this country, had no relationship 
with the realities of the Italian situation, that Sforza and Benedetto 
Croce stood for nothing, that they had no solid hacking, that the country 
was apathetic with an immense apathy, that it was tired of politics and 
not at all interested in democracy, and that Badoglio alone had effective 
authority, under the Monarch. Admirers of Croce as an independent 
critic throughout the period of Fascist tyranny, must mourn because he 
forsook his detachment and his critical outlook, and identified himself 
with a political faction—that he did so would have been regrettable even 
if the faction had a serious mission. 

The British and American Governments at least withstood the popular 
clamour which was raised on both sides of the Atlantic for the abolition 
of the monarchy—this much, at least, is to their credit. Great Britain 
and the United States had to deal with Badoglio, for there was no alter- 
native. It is to their credit that they did, at least, withstand the public 
clamour against him and the King. But the Russians have realised that 
there is, in the present Italian régime, a foundation, or at least a nucleus, 
for a future policy, not merely for a transitional arrangement. In any ‘ 
case, those who raised the public clamour were ill-informed. Victor 
Emmanuel could not, as 4 democrat, have crushed a popular movement 
like Fascism. His powers, as a constitutional monarch, were limited. 
The only force he could have used against the Fascists, when they seized 
power, was the army—and the army was unwilling. But when Italy 
was defeated, Fascism was defeated also. The King accelerated its down- 
fall and helped to avert anarchy. When chaos threatens, men will always 
cling to the old order as long as there is no alternative, for they will 
always prefer order to chaos. , No wonder, that when Mussolini fell, there 
were demonstrations of popular enthusiasm for the throne—the only 
object (the Pope alone excepted) of popular enthusiasm in Italy for years. 

The widespread assumption that Fascism would be overthrown by 
the Left—by Socialist, Liberals and Communists—has turned out to be 
erroneous. A similar assumption exists with regard to Germany. Those 
who share it forget, or did not know, that Fascism in Italy, and National 
Socialism in Germany, are the form which Socialism has taken in both 
countries. What has been overthrown in Italy—and is being overthrown 
in Germany—is Socialism. 

Have Great Britain and the United States an Italian policy ? It does 
not seem'so. But Russia has a policy, both at short range and at long. 
She is determined to be a Mediterranean Power. She has nothing to fear 
from Italy—whether Fascist or not. Indeed, before the war, relations 
between Russia, under Communism, and Italy under Fascism were close. 
But she has much to gain from Italy and Italy has much to gain from 
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her. There is a community of interests between the two Powers which 
will surely lead to ever closer collaboration, perhaps to an alliance. 

Italy has lost her overseas Empire, but she can now hope to become a 
Mediterranean and a Balkan Power once again. Just as in the Balkans 
she was second to Germany, she can be second to Russia. Marshal Tito 
and his Partisans are for the time being anti-German, because Russia 
is so. They are also anti-Serb—that is to say, they are against a strong 
and united Serbia, for Serbia is the one integrating force in the Balkans, 
whereas they are for disintegration.. An entente between Badoglio and 
Tito, it would seem, is only a matter of time. . 

Wretched as the condition of Italy is and catastrophic and humiliating 
her defeat, she is gaining time and elbow-room. She is not, or will not 
remain, the submissive victim she seemed to be. Even before the final 
treaty of peace—if it is final—between her and the Allied Powers has 
been signed, she ean think in terms of a foreign policy of her own, of ever- 
increasing bargaining power, and of a future in which she will play a - 
part in, Mediterranean and Balkan affairs—and therefore in Europe as a 


whole. 
Tue EpItTor. 


APRIL, 1944 


Pre-Invasion 


THE wind has cleared the clouds away, 
But not my care, ah! not my care. 
The earth is green, blue is the air, 


__ But there’s a darkness under day, a darkness under day. 


Birds bind the bounds of air, the earth s 

Is ready now, is ready now. 

All that earth hopes the flowers allow, 

But, in my heart another birth, Death breeds another birth. 


The stars break loose, the lamps are moons. 

The last Spring-fires, the woodsmoke fires, 

Are wavering smells round Spring desires ; 

But listen to the sky-girt tunes, the tearing, tinny tunes. 


The footpaths black against blue roads 
Are lairs for tanks, the Tarasque tanks. 
“I am not steel to those still ranks, 
But flesh and blood that sorrow goads, that sleepless sorrow goads. 


Oh, that my words were like a breath 

To whisper peace, to call-up peace. 

But what are words when men must ease 

The torture of the world by death, and live again through death ? 


L. AARONSON. 
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The Garden at Evening 


Tue Spring awakens tender thoughts in me. 
How could it be otherwise with light ~ 

As young as this, with almond on the tree 
The flesh of light and trembling to be free, 
As if I were immortal through my sight ! 


The blackbird’s black against the daffodil, 
The blackbird’s beak as ‘yellow as that flower, 
The wallflower in velour, the primrose still 
In its still sunset-lake, and, from the hill, 

The colour falling through the fading hour : 


Ail these and all my memories of these 

No more affront me with thick calendars ; 
And, though my mirror in the light’s increase 
Calls-up my shadows, light’s Antipodes, 

Here sing the risen and the fallen stars. 


If the old, sun-wise brick can take the peach, 
And, in that bliss of blossom, look as new 
As love can look, when out of it we reach 

To our original meanings and their speech, 
So can this body clothe itself with blue. 


So does this body in its tenderness 

Become the garden of the true new year, 
And from its earth turns outwards to confess 
All frail and mortal things ; and I can guess 
How it may be when Spring is always here. 


L. AARONSON. 


The Aeroplanes Go Over 


Stare not into the sun because you see 

The spurious seraphim go by. 

Think not because their bodies scrawl the sky 
With fine, white, thin calligraphy, 

That all is written as great masters write, 
And all to be translated into light. 


Stare not into the sun, for they go blind 

Who stare too long without a screen 

Of blossom and of leaf, of white and green, 

The emblems of the dreaming mind, 

When, through our piston-plans the living word 
Breaks and restores all Heaven to a bird, 


May 
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This:is no way for you and me. Two hands 
Can shadow every beam, but still 

The sun is master of our every skill. 

Come with me then across quick lands, 
Whose mortal things now prophesy, and Time 
Seems in suspension like repeated rhyme. 


Look down at earth, where God becomes to be 
Imperfect like a man, yet made 

Forever like all Springs that never fade, 

And bless impossibility, 

As when we look at blossoms in the rain 

And strain in mime of them and live by strain. 


L. AARONSON. 


Tailpiece: 


I now made master of twelve days of change i 
Return to bondage, where small thoughts estrange 
The bright abundance of small things grown full. 
Only the morning sparrow and the gull, 

By rusty railway bridge and grey canal, 

Will make the sky my home, and I grow tall 

With shadows that are starred with celandine 

And wood-anemones ; and my body sign 

Those memories on bleak and bitter skies, 

And uncrowd crowds and unseal inner eyes. 


L. AARONSON. 


‘LIVING SPACE’: MANCHURIA, 1932 
THE Japanese were the first to devise that melancholy phrase ‘ living 


' space,’ when they began the occupation of Manchuria. I know that 


‘space’: flooded and barren, covered in winter by reddish layers of 
frozen sand, or powdered with loose, sparkling snow. The sky above it 
was frosty and transparent. The sun revolved in thé sky, assuming 
three shades of light in turn, according to the time of day. In the morning 
it was a dazzling silver, at. noon it filled the wur'd with blaring gold, and 


- towards evening it became purple, and was engulfed in the Gobi Desert 


like some exotic fruit. . 

From afar the dull tread of the Japanese army could be heard approach -’ 
ing, as it laid hold of that silent, wintry ‘ living space.’ It was the January 
of 1932, and the Japanese were nearing Harbin, where I was then Vice- 
Consul. The Chinese went about the town in their soft, padded fur-coats, 
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the colour of the. winter sky at noon. One met with tormented faces, 
which seemed to say: ‘The world could be so beautiful; we want so 
little from it . . .only let us live!’ But they belonged to the ‘ living 
space ’ destined for those who were stronger than they, and they hung 
their heads in resignation. 

The Chinese soldiers appeared full of courage, but we quickly noticed 
that they had little equipment. As they marched through the town 
they sang. 

‘ What are they singing ? ’ ‘J asked Chang, the house-boy at the Con- 
sulate. 

* Our songs of Shantung. Nearly all of them come from Shantung or 
even from Shansi, and they are singing the songs of their native villages.’ 

One day at the end of January the sound of shots awoke us. This 
was the beginning of the ‘ battle’ of Harbin, which did not last more 
than two days. That evening I was writing a report on the situation 
when Chang came into the room and asked if he might invite some guests 
for tea. I was surprised that he should choose such a moment for a party, 
but I did not make any objection. About ten I went to the kitchen to 
make myself some tea, and there found more than a dozen soldiers, 
surrounded by a crowd of frightened women and children, with bundles 
and packages. A fetid cloud hung in the air. At my entrance they all 
started up from the floor as if embarrassed, although I must own that I 
felt myself no less embarrassed by them. 

‘ These are my visitors,’ said Chang. ‘ They all come from Shantung.’ 

We bowed to each other politely, observing the prescribed ceremonial. 
I wrote my report till late into the night, while from the kitchen came the 
noise of smothered voices and whispers, and sometimes the sobbing of a 
woman. .As I went upstairs I heard the.sound of a violin. Someone 
began to play the same nostalgic melody which the soldiers had sung, the 
melody of their native villages. It was two o’clock. 


There was no one in the kitchen next morning; the room was in 


order, aired, and in the stove the fire was burning. 

‘They have gone already,’ said Chang mournfully, ‘they are going 
back to Shantung. And for ever. . . . They wished me to thank the 
Consul,’ he added. 

A day later Harbin was occupied. This took place almost imper- 
ceptibly. We simply wentinto the town that morning and found Japanese 
flags flying everywhere. The Chinese-quarter was closed and surrounded 
and the shots which came from it told us thatthe Japanese had begun to 
organise their ‘ living space.’ 

The. American Consul, a man of energetic temperament, interested in 
everything, telephoned to me about midday to ask if I would like to go 
with him on a tour of the ‘ front.’ He wanted to drive somewhere far 
outside the town and see ‘ what it all looks like.’ In the tone of his voice 
one felt a curiosity like that shown by Americans after the last war in 
France, when for a small fee numerous tourist offices arranged excursions 
for them to the front, still fresh with human blood. 
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Without hesitation I postponed the writing of my report, which I 


had to change every day, for the situation altered from day to day—and _ 


ten minutes later I was waiting in front of the house for the American’s car. 

There were three of us, for Herson brought with him a French journa- 
list, Madame Irene Levy, a woman with a pale intent face. Of her I 
remember that, with one exception, she never spoke during the whole of 
our drive, only expressing _ her eyes varying degrees of amazement 
at what she saw. 

The sun was still in its morning phase of winter brilliance, silver- 
white. The air shivered with silver frost, and changed our breath into 
delicate threads of rime. 

Not far from the burnt-out suburbs of old Harbin the empty steppes 
began : wherever one looked one saw neither village nor homestead nor 
tree. We drove on for several miles and only once near the road did we 
see @ building, a kind of shed or barn, clumsily put together from old 
planks. The blackened timbers showed that Russian workmen must 
have erected it long since for some forgotten purpose, at the time when 
the Chinese-Oriental railway in Harbin was being built. Against the 
background of frozen wastes it looked like a great crow’s nest of ragged 
outlines. From it came a breath of desolation and despair. 

The road wound slowly westwards and we drove to the bank of the 
Sungar River, glistening dike a silver glacier. Now we were driving along 
beside the river, more and more dazed by the sharp air and the intensity 
of the light. It was silent and deserted. nea was there a sign or & 
trace of war. 

We had not driven more than five ilies when the chauffeur stopped 
the car and epened the window, listening intently. 

‘They are firing,’ he whispered. 

‘Let us go on,’ cried Herson. 

The road ascended gently and we began to drive through a rugged 
pass, from the summit of which a nostalgic view stretched out over 
never-ending plains, cut only by the ice-bed of the frozen river. The 
sun was already entering its second stage of winter light, the phase of 
afternoon, and the ice on the river had acquired a yellow lustre. The 
earth became orange and the deep blue of the sky deepened still more. 
From a distance the sound of firing came clearly, like shots from a toy 
pistol. The chauffeur pointed to the western horizon : 

‘ It is over there,’ he said. 

Herson took out his field-glasses and looked long at the distant expanse, 
where, by shading one’s eyes from the sun, it was possible to see some 
animated specks with the naked eye. 

I took the glasses and, frowning to avoid the sun’s glare, I saw two 
groups of dark, moving dots against the background of red plain. One 
group was fleeing westwards in disorder, while the second in extended 


“lines, pursued and fired at. the fugitives. With every shot, one of the 


escaping dots fell to the ground and a little*cloud of white smoke rose 
upwards and congealed in the frosty air. The space between the fugitives 


= 
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and their pursuers grew less “with every second. The scene made a 
piercing impression. 

_ In her turn Madame Levy looked through the glasses. Her hands. 
shook a little, but she said nothing; she was in any case so buried in 
shawls and furs that it was hard to imagine that a voice might emerge 
from all the wrappings. 

The Consul was talking to the chauffeur, an intelligent Russian, who 
prophesied something unprecedented frém the Japanese ‘ New Order,’ 
and at the same time lamented over the Chinese :— 

‘It is a good people, Mr. Herson. What can they do without arms 

. no arms and no organisation. Have you seen their rifles? . ... It 
is pitiable ! ’ 

The frost increased slowly, the earth crackled and the skin of our 
foreheads felt as if it were splitting. With her black Parisian eyes Madame 
Levy-expressed her wish to return, and we got ourselves back into the car 
again. 

We went back by the same road, but the neighbourhood which had 
appeared almost dead two hours earlier now throbbed with life. Some 
offshoot of the battle had reached even this solitude. The car had barely 
passed the place where the road diverged from the river bank and wound 
westwards when we heard more firing. 

‘ The fugitives and their pursuers again,’ said the chauffeur. 

Before us in the distance rose that black, deserted barn which not long 
before had breathed of solitude and neglect. 

‘The firing comes from there,’ cried the chauffeur, pointing towards 
the building. 

The sun was passing slowly into the third stage of the Manchurian 
day, changing from gold to red. Earth and sky were afire with the 
dazzling crimson of winter, against which the shapes of men and objects 
gained a still sharper outline. 

All round the barn in a wide radius more than a dozen Japanese 
soldiers were now standing on guard, rifles in their hands and wearing 
flat caps, under which no one could guess at the broad-nosed, apparently 
impassive faces. Near the high road two or three lorries loomed green, 
and on the roof of one stood someone in command, for one saw from 
the movements of his arms that he was giving orders to the others. 

As we drove nearer, a soldier ran into the middle of the road and with 
outstretched hand signalled us to stop. Two officers came over to the 
car. One asked us for our papers in correct English, while the second 
considered us in silence. Nothing betrayed their unfriendly attitude to 
us, but when they found that they had before them the United States 
Consul they began to bow politely and make excuses, which showed that | 
their former seeming indifference had been an anptenice of distrust and 
ill-will. 

“We willadvise you to leave as soon as possible,’ said the first ina sweet” 
treble voice, ‘there are many armed marauders here and until we deal 
with them it is not safe to drive through this neighbourhood.’ 
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But Herson had no intention of leaving, and, putting on an easy smile, 
began a conversation with the officer. The Japenese replied to his 
unimportant questions with an effort, and it was ‘obvious that he was 
restraining his annoyance with difficulty. 

Suddenly, during this strained conversation, a few scattered shots 
rang out from the inside of the barn. One of the soldiers fell to the 
ground. 

‘ What’s that ?.’ hissed the officer, and turned away from us to give 
some hurried orders. : 

‘I advise you to leave immediately ’—this in a hasty aside to us. 

The circle of Japanese began to tighten slowly round the shed. The 


. soldiers approached the building as.if waiting in ambush, rifles levelled 


and fingers crooked on the trigger. They performed their manceuvres 
with such smoothness and precision that I had the impression. their 
movements were controlled by a single mechanism and a single spring. 

At a certain moment, when they were already near the building, the 
doors of the shed were flung open, and from the interior poured a disorderly 
rabble of Chinese soldiers, blinded by the red light of the westering, 
wintry sun. 

Some of them threw their rifles on the ground and fell on their knees, 
stretching out their hands imploringly. They were killed on the spot. 
The others began to run. 

A terrible fragment of the battle for ‘living space’ was repeated 
again, this time in close proximity ; the weak fled helplessly and the 
strong pursued them as if hunting down wild beasts. The Chinese ran in 
zigzags with cloaks flying, and at every shot a man fell. 

Then two of the Chinese detached themselves from the group of 
fugitives and began to run towards us. They must have noticed us 
earlier. They were in their padded uniforms, but this did not stop them 


from running with unusual speed. 


The Japanese, surprised by the boldness of this maneuvre, hesitated 
for a moment which way to pursue. This one moment gave a great 
advantage to both the Chinese, who were already nearing our group, 
and calling to us imploringly. 

Then the Japanese officer drew his revolver from its holster and pointed 
it at them. 

‘ Please don’t shoot them,’ roared Herson. 

‘ Please don’t shoot,’ we shrieked in chorus with the chauffeur. 

‘ The filthy dogs are armed,’ the Japanese muttered through set lips 
and fired. 

One of the soldiers fell as if struck by an electric spark. / 

The second ran on, and it was already possible to see the little cloud 
of vapour which issued from his wide-open, desperate mouth. 

‘ Don’t shoot,’ we cried furiously. 

Madame Levy ran up to the officer and seized him by the arm. But 
the Japanese went on firing. 

One bullet whistled by harmlessly. The second must have wounded 
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the unfortunate man, for he stumbled—but ran on. He was near, nearer, 
a few steps from us, when the third bullet hit him in the breast. 

For a second he fluttered his hands in the air, like a blue, slant-eyed 
bird, then toppled to the ground. From the wide-open cloak, which he 
had held about him with both hands while running, fell something which 
rolled across the frozen ground right to our feet. 

‘ They are always like that. They do not want to give up their arms, 
and then at the last moment they fire,’ said the Japanese coldly, returning 
his revolver to its holster. 

But the thing which had fallen to the ground was not a weapon. 

It was a violin. Herson picked it up quickly and held it for a moment, 
gazing at it with astonishment. 

‘It is a violin,’ he murmured, as if puzzled, and gave me the broken 
instrument. 

It was one of those ancient, primitive Chinese violins, on-which the 
people of that country play their nostalgic songs, incomprehensible to us, 
but for them full of charm and longing, with a fixed meaning known to 
them alone. 

‘With such weapons one cannot win wars,’ said the Japanese officer, 
looking contemptuously at the violin. 

And then Madame Levy spoke for the first time. ) 

* Yes,” she said emphatically, in a low and husky voice, ‘yes .. . 
with such weapons one cannot win wars, but with such weapons it is 
impossible to lose them. Never. Entendez-vous . . . never.’ 


Years have gone by since then. War embraces thé whole world, and 
in the storm many things and many memories have been lost. But the 
memory of that day remains and will remain with me. Even the violin 
still plays. Sometimes during the nights, when it seems to me that all is 
lost, I hear its murmur. I hear the sound of a-distant, nameless melody, 
which returns to me like a timid whisper of hope, saying that in spite of 
‘all, everything tender, kindly and merciful in life does not perish. 


STaNisLAw BALINSEI. 


POPE AND HIS DOGS 
(Wirn a New Porm sy nis Hanp) 


ALEXANDER Pops died on May 30th, 1744, and the bi-centenary of his 
death is being, commemorated this year in several ways, amongst which 
the recent edition of the Dunciad is easily the most important. But this 
means that public attention is being largely directed to the satirical and 
aggressive aspects of his work and character, with the consequent danger 
of reviving the outworn tradition of his total want of héart. That portrait 
has been discredited by modern research, which has discovered new facts 
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about Pope’s life and new interpretations of old facts. To these may now 
be added the story of Pope and his dogs, and a ‘ new’ poem by his hand 
on the last and best loved of them. 

Amongst the earliest letters in Pope’s wihogiah untouched and 
unemended, is one of a group sent to his old friend, Henry Cromwell, 
dated October 19th, 1709; in the course of which, after admitting that 
he used to follow Wycherley about just like ‘my dog . . . follows me,’ 
he continued thus : 


* Now I talk of my Dog. . . . I will give you some account of him... . 
You are to know then, that as ‘tis Likeness that begets Affection, so my 
Favorite Dog is a Little one, a lean one, and none of the finest Shap’d. He is 
not much a Spaniell in his fawning ; but has . . . a dumb surly sort of Kind- 
ness, that rather shows itself when he thinks me ill-us’d by others, than when 
we walk quietly & peac@ably by ourselves. If it be the chief point of Friendship 
to comply with a Friend’s Motions & Inclinations, he possesses this in an 
eminent degree ; he lyes down when I sitt, & walks where I walk, w™ Is more 
than many very good Friends can pretend to, witness Our Walk a year ago in 
St. James’s Park.—Histories are more full of Examples of the Fidelity of Dogs 
than of Friends.’. 


Whereupon he dbserves that ‘ the Two most ancient and esteemable 
Books . . . viz: the Scripture and Homer, have shown a particular Regard 
to these Animals’; and instances ‘ Toby’ in the Apocrypha as the more 
remarkable ‘ because there was no manner of reason to take notice of the 
Dog besides the great humanity of the Author.’ He then goes on to say 
that ‘Homer’s Account of Ulysses’s Dog Argus is the most pathetic 
imaginable,’ and after further talk transcribes his little poem, Argus (to 
be found in all editions of his works), which re-tells rather than translates 
the touching story in the Odyssey. Other observations on canine character, 
breeds, and behaviour follow—with which he concludes his ‘ Discourse 
on Dogs’ for the time being, only to resume it in a later letter. 

There is evidence that the Pope family owned a succession of dogs, 
the first of which dates back beyond the poet’s infancy. In the above 
letter he recalls how one of them lived to be twenty-two ; and makes it 
clear that, like the normal country household of the period, the Popes 
kept more than one ata time. The effect of such an upbringing obviously 
persisted, and even in middle age he could still write that ‘ not to have 
Mr. Newsham and his dogs’ would be ‘ a diminution to my happiness.’ 

Thus Pope grew up into manhood, with dogs well-bred, and familiar 
with them and their ways, whether lap-dog, house-dog, or field-dog. For 
example, he noticed how on waking in the morning they would ‘ give 
themselves the rowsing shake’; and how, if Shock thought his mistress 
slept too long, he wéuld leap onto the bed ‘ and wake his Mistress with 
his Tongue.’ He marked the loose-jointed shambling gait of a puppy as 
it ‘ daggled through the town,’ as well as its playful endeavour to ‘ fetch 
and carry in its mouth ’ whatever pleased its passing fancy. He described 
the ideal country housé as one in which he finds everybody willing to be 
pleased and please, and ‘ even the very Dogs at ease’; and observed with 
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genuine amusement how the excitable creatures will insist on participat- 
ing in any household crisis or disturbance, such as the advent of a rat, 
when ‘from the Hall Rush Chaplain, Butler, Dogs and all: A Rat! a 
Rat!’ Similarly with field dogs, he noted how, when accompanying 
their master out of doors, they would bound before him ‘ panting with 
- hope’; and how, as the result of training, ‘ well-bred Spaniels civilly 
delight In mumbling of the game they dare not bite.’ Not forgetting 
that, in strong contrast to such pleasing glimpses, he also sketched ‘ the 
' gaunt mastiff growling at the gate,’ and ‘ the snappish cur (the passengers’ 
annoy) close at my heels ’—all of which vivid little pictures, and as many 
more, show Pope to have been a keen observer of dogs and their ways, as 
well as @ life-long friend. 

His love of dogs was obviously the spring of his unceasing concern 
about man’s cruelty to them, which is seen very easly in the ‘ Guardian ’ 
essay where he pleads for a better treatment of them ‘even when their 
old Age has made them incapable of Service’; and also late in life in a 
diatribe against vivisection recorded by Spence who was much impressed 
by the ‘ emphasis and concern’ with which he spoke it. 

Of all Pope’s dogs, perhaps the best loved, certainly the best known, 
was Bounce—if indeed there were not two of that name. The poet’s 
sister, Mrs. Rackett, once told Spence, that, after the publication of the 
Dunciad in 1728— 

‘My brother does not seem to know what fear is. When some of the 
people that he had put into his Dunciad, were se much enraged against him, 
and threatened him so highly: he loved to walk out alone, and particularly 
went often to Mr. Fortescue’s at Richmond. Only he would take Bounce 
with him. .. .’ [At this point Spence adds a note: ‘ Bounce was a great 
faithful Danish dog belonging to Mr. Pope’]. ‘ When my brother’s faithful 
dog, and companion in these walks, died ; he had some thoughts of burying 
him in his garden, and putting a piece of marble over his grave, with the 
epitaph ; O RARE BOUNCE! and he would have done it, I believe, had 
not he apprehended that some people might take it to have been meant as a 
ridicule of Ben Jonson.’ 


The question now arises: Was this Bounce the Bounce of Pope’s last 
years? If Mrs. Rackett, or Spence, or Spence’s editors did not confuse 
dogs, names, sexes, or dates—apparently not ; for this Bounce was a male 
dog, was Pope’s guardian in 1728, and was dead and buried some time 
before 1742-43, the date of the above conversation ; whereas the Bounce 
of 1736 was, as will be seen, a bitch who lived till 1744. If, however, there 
was some slip of memory, tongue, pen, or print, it is possible there was only 
one Bounce, a bitch, Pope’s dog from 1728 to 1744—and even then she 
would not be as old as the dog he knew in his youth. Either way there 
are difficulties. 

The earliest printed reference to Bounce on record was made by Pope’s 
old enemy, the piratical publisher, Curll, in 1735, when he wrote of visiting 
Popé’s house in his absence, and taking ‘ a full view of our Bard’s Grotto, 
. . . Gardens, Statues, Tuscriptions, and his Dog Bouncr ’—which 
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throws no light on our problem. Next year, however, George (later Lord) 
Lyttelton, writing to Pope from Bath (December 22nd, 1736), begins his 


. letter thus: 


* Dear Sir,—My cold is gone, and I am now so much recovered that I grow 
very impatient to get away from Bath. . . . But to show you how much I 
am master of my passions, I will be quiet here for a week or ten days longer, 
and then come to you in most outrageous spirits, and overturn you like Bounce, 
when you let her loose after a regimen of physic and confinement. I am very 
glad that his Royal Highness has received two such honourable presents at a 
time, as a whelp of hers and the freedom of the city ’ [the latter was conferred 
on December 17th, 1736). 

Pausing a moment to linger over the pleasing picture of the ‘ little 
man ’ (as Pope’s friends called him) being knocked down by his big dog’s 
gambols and: not minding it a bit—rather liking it, if anything, or Lyttelton 
would never have threatened to do the same,—one cannot help contrast- 
ing this picture with the popular idea of the poet. Here too, as a pendant 
to the above letter, it should be noted that about this time, or not long 
after, Pope commemorated the Prince’s acceptance of Bounce’s puppy 
with the following epigram (which was included in his Works two years 
later) : 
Engraved on the Collar of a Dog which I gave to r 

his Royal Highness. 

I am his Highness’ Dog at Kew ; 

Pray tell me Sir, whose Dog are you ? 
What seems not generally known is-that an offer to the Prince of two of 
Bounce’s puppies had been tentatively made some seven months earlier, 
in a poem which, for that reason and others presently to be considered, 
can now with virtual certainty be attributed wholly or mainly to Pope. 
On May 4th, 1736, Thomas Cooper, one of the publishers whom Pope was 
at that time employing, brought out in London a handsome poetical 
pamphlet of twelve folio pages, entitled, Bounce to Fop. An Heroick 
Epistle from a Dog.at Twickenham to a Dog at Court; and about the same 
time Dean Swift’s publisher, Faulkner, issued the same poem in Dublin 
—each pamphlet claiming to be a reprint of the other. But whereas the 
London edition had on the title-page the words, ‘ By Dr. S——T,’ the 
Dublin copy had no ascription. This poem, which seems not to have been 
reprinted for the last hundred years or more and-is to-day practically 
unknown, now follows; the text being that of the London pamphlet, 
except that it copies the MSS. (of which more later) in omitting a couplet 
after line 40, and substitutes ‘ And ’ for ‘ When ’ in the preceding line. 


BOUNCE to FOP 


AN HEROICK EPISTLE 
From a Dog at Twickenham to a Dog at Court. 
To thee, sweet Fop, these Lines I send, 
Who, tho’ no Spaniel, am a Friend. 
Tho, once my Tail in wanton play, 
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Now frisking this, and then that way, 
Chano’d, with a Touch of just the Tip, 

To hurt your Lady-lap-dog-ship ; 

Yet thence to think I’d bite your Head off ! 
‘Sure Bounce is one you never read of. 


Fop ! you can dance, and make a Leg, 
Can fetch and carry, cringe and beg, 10 
And (what’s the Top of all your Tricks) 
Can stoop to pick up Strings and Sticks. 
We Country Dogs love nobler Sport, 
And scorn the Pranks of Dogs at Court. 
Fye, naughty Fop / where e’er you come 
To {++ and p—ss about the Room, 
To lay your Head in every Lap, 
And, when they think not of you—snap ! 
The worst that Envy, or that Spite 
E’er said of me, is, I can bite : 20 
That sturdy Vagrants, Rogues in Rags, 
Who poke at me, can make no Brags ; 
And that to towze such Things as flutter, 
< To honest Bounce is Bread and Butter. 


——v mete ee 


While you, and every courtly Fop, 
Fawn on the Devil for a Chop, 
I’ve the Humanity to hate 
A Butcher, tho’ he brings me Meat ; 
And let me tell you, have a Nose, 
(Whatever stinking Fops suppose) 30 
That under Cloth of Gold or Tissue, 
Can smell a Plaister, or an Issue. 


Your pilf’ring Lord, with simple Pride, 
May wear a Pick-lock at his Side ; 
My Master wants no Key of State, 
For Bounce can keep his House and Gate. 


When all such Dogs have had their Days, 
As knavish Pams, and fawning Trays ; 
[And] pamper’d Cupids, beastly Veni’s, \ 
And motley, squinting Harvequini’,st . . . 40 
Fair Thames from either ecchoing Shore 
Shall hear, and dread my manly Roar. 


See Bounce, like Berecynthia, crown’d 
With thund’ring Offspring all around, 
Beneath, beside me, and a top, 

A hundred Sons ! and not one Fop. 


Before my Children set your Beef, 
Not one true Bounce will be a Thief ; 50 
Not one without Permission feed, 


t For Harvequini’s, read Harlequini’s. 


—— 
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(Tho’ some of I[lay]’s hungry Breed) 
But whatsoe’er the Father’s Race, 

From me they suck a little Grace. 

While your fine Whelps learn all to steal, 
Bred up by Hand on Chick and Veal. 


My Eldest-born resides not far, 
Where shines great Strafford’s glittering Star : 
My second (Child of Fortune !) waits 
At Burlington’s Palladian Gates : 60 
A third majestically stalks 
(Happiest of Dogs !) in Cobhtim’s Walks : 
One ushers Friends to Bathurst’s Door ; 
One fawns, at Ozford’s, on the Poor. 


Nobles, whom Arms or Arts adorn, 
Wait for my Infants yet unborn. 
None but a Peer of Wit and Grace, 
Can hope a Puppy of my Race. 


And O! wou’d Fate the Bliss decree 
To mine (a Bliss too. great for me) 70 
That two, my tallest Sons, might grace ° 
Attending each with stately Pace, 
Tiilus’ § Side; as erst Evander’s,* 
To keep off Flatt’rers, Spies; and Panders. 
To let no noble Slave come near, 
And scare Lord Fannys from his Ear :” 
30 Then might a Royal Youth, and true, 
Enjoy at least a Friend—or two : 
A Treasure, which, of Royal kind, 
Few but Himself deserve to find. 80 


Then Bounce (’tis all that Bounce can crave) 4 
Shall wag her Tail within the Grave. 


/ And tho’ no Doctors, Whig or Tory ones, 
Except the Sect of Pythagoreans, 
Have Immortality assign’d 
To any Beast, but Dryden’s { Hind : 
\ ° Yet Master Pope, whom Truth and Sense 


10 


Sr 


20 


——— 


‘ Shall call their Friend some Ages hence, 
Tho’ now on loftier Themes he sings 
Than to bestow a Word on Kings, 90 
Has sworn by Sticks (the Poet’s Oath, 
And Dread of Dogs and Poets both) ° 
Man and his Works he’ll soon renounce, 
And roar in Numbers worthy Bounce. 


Here Fop begs for a word. Briefly, she belonged to the Countess of 
Suffolk (formerly Mrs. Howard), lady of the bed-chamber to the Princess 
§ Son of Aineas: reference to the Prince of Wales. 


* Virg. An. viii. 
¢ A Milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang’d. Ver.I. Of the Hind and Panther. 
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of Wales, and near neighbour and friend of Pope’s at Twickenham. When 
Swift came to England in 1726 and 1727, he stayed at Pope’s house and 
with him visited Mrs. Howard with whom he became very friendly. 
Writing to her on July 9th, 1727, Swift speaks of ‘ your dog Fop’; and 


the dog is mentioned by name elsewhere in his mistress’s correspondence _ 


several times between 1727 and 1730. Nothing is known of Fop’s death ; 
but Walpole says that Pope ‘wrote the Epitaph in [the Countess’s] 
Garden on her Dog Fop’ (apparently one of the ‘ lost works ’ of Pope) ; 
Fop, however, would seem to have been still alive in 1736 when Bounce to 
Fop was first published. 

This ‘ Heroick Epistle’ has in the past been separately ascribed to 
Swift and to Gay,.and simultaneously included in some old editions of 
their works. The Swift tradition derives originally from the words ‘ By 
Dr. S——T ’ on the title-page of the first London edition, both the text 
and the attribution being immediately afterwards copied by the maga- 
zines. There is no other contemporary evidence that points to Swift, 
though Walpole subsequently made the unsupported statement that it 
was the Dean’s in a note of which the earlier part is mostly not verifiable 
and the later part demonstrably wrong. All the other evidence points 
away from him. For instance, Faulkner, Swift’s friend, editor, and 
publisher, who issued the anonymous Dublin edition of the Epistle, 
consistently excluded the piece from the Swift canon then and later ; as 
have all Swift’s editors from Scott to Mr. Harold Williams, who thinks it 


may be Pope’s (Poems, iii. 1135). Furthermore, whoever was respon- - 
sible for the London title-page (and, in passing, it should be remem-- 


bered that numerous pamphlets were fathered on the Dean, which he 
never wrote), Pope himself, later that same year (1736), included this 
poem, without ascription and docked of its last twelve lines, in his and 
Swift’s Miscellanies, where no new poems except his and Swift’s were 
admitted after 1732. Moreover, in 1742, in the rearranged edition of the 
Miscellanies (in the preparation of which Pope had much to say), the 
Piece was marked by an asterisk in the ‘ Contents ’ expressly to indicate 
that it was not by Swift. Lastly, Swift’s continued absence from England 
from 1727 onwards is a further argument against his sole responsibility 
for the poem, which alludes to incidents and facts unlikely to have been 
known to him in Ireland. 

Gay, in marked contrast, was not credited with the Zpistle until 1773, 


‘when it was first included in his works in Bell’s edition without comment. 


But Gay died in 1732, before several events mentioned in the poem could 
have happened (including Pope’s invention and publication of Hervey’s 
nickname, ‘ Lord Fanny’); and Gay’s latest editors independently deny 
his authorship of the Epistle, thinking it more in the manner of Pope than 
of Gay (Underhill, ii. 234; and Faber, xxv.). 

The case for Pope is a different matter altogether. Nevertheless, the 
only contemporary testimony of his connexion with Bounce to Fop yet 
recorded, is that found in Lord Oxford’s copy of the London folio, now 
in the Bodleian, on whose title-page, after the words, ‘ By Dr. S——T,”’ 
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the Earl has written ‘much altered by Mr. Pope.’ And Oxford, as an 
old friend of both poets, and tl owner of one of Bounce’s puppies as well 
as the preserver of the earlier manuscript version of Bounce’s Epistle, was 
in a better position than most to know the facts of the case. On the other 


- hand, internal evidence abundantly testifies to Pope’s authorship. The 


poem is concerned with his own dog Bounce, and is written with a gusto 
possible only to an inveterate dog-lover such as we now know Pope (but 
not Swift) to have been. The piece also contains attacks on one of Pope’s 
latest enemies, Lord Hervey, which he (but again not Swift) had every 
incentive to make. These are seen in the intentional ‘ misprint,’ Harve- 
quini’s for Harlequini’s, and its correction, (in the MS. version it is spelt 
“Hervey queenies,’ and not corrected) ; and also in the line, ‘ And scare 
Lord Fannys from his Ear’ (‘ his’ being th® Prince’s), which actually 
echoes Pope’s earlier couplet on the same person: ‘Not Fannius self 
more impudently near, When half his Nose is in his Patron’s Ear ’ (Fourth 
Satire of Donne, 1733). 
Another striking parallel is found in the first edition of the Dunciad, 

Book III (published May 18th, 1728), as follows : 

As Berecynthia, while her offspring vye 

In homage, to the mother of the sky, 

Surveys around her in the best abode 

A hundred sons, and ev’ry son a God. 

See Bounce, like Berecynthia, crown’d 

With thund’ring Offspring all around, 

Beneath, beside me, and a top, 


A hundred Sons ! and not one Fop. 
(Bounce to Fop, 45-48.) 


One other parallel is especially interesting. Pope had—what Swift 
certainly had not—a fondness for what may be called the pathetic 
parenthesis, a form which will probably be remembered best in Thomas 
Gray’s later use of it in the famous Elegy: ‘He gain’d from Heav’n 
(‘twas all he wish’d) a Friend.’ Thus, in Pope’s early poem on Argus, 
where the aged dog recognises his master, Ulysses, we find : 

Him when he saw he rose and crawl’d to meet 

("T'was all he could) and fawn’d, and kiss’d his feet. 
Again,-nine years later, in the Iliad, xvi. 632 : 

To Phoebus then (’twas all he could) he pray’d. 
And then, in 1726, in the Odyssey, xvii, 362-3, again about Argus : 


Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes . 
Salute his master. 


And now, here in the Epistle, we hear Bounce speaking with the very 
voice of her master : 


Then Bounce (tis all that Bounce can crave) 
Shall wag her Tail within the Grave. 
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The echoes of phrase and manner in the foregoing passages, together with 
all the preceding evidence, present an Overwhelming case for Pope’s 
authorship, whole or part, of Bounce to Fop—a case which is further 
strengthened by an earlier version of the poem found only in manuscript. 
By the kindness of the late Duke of Portland, the present writer was able 
to locate and collate a contemporary transcript amongst the Oxford 
family papers at Welbeck Abbey, the text of which does not inelude the 
couplet on ‘ Lord Fanny,’ for ifstance, or name more than two of the 
five noble recipients of Bounce’s puppies—Oxford himself being one of 
those who had not yet been so honoured. The second MS. copy, pre- 
served in the ‘ Portland Papers’ by the Marquis of Bath at Longleat, is 
verbally identical with the Welbeck text, and is likewise one of the Oxford 
family papers. 

If, therefore, a hypothesis covering all the known facts may be 
ventured : it would appear probable that the idea of the poem dates 
from 1726 or 1727 when Swift was staying with Pope (and Bounce) at 
Twickenham, and when, on his visits to Mrs. Howard he met Fop as well ; 
and not improbable that one day some chancé remark by host or guest on 
the different natures of the two dogs led on to the idea of an epistle from 
the rustic Bounce to the court Fop; on which (as had sometimes hap- 
pened before) impromptu lines were bandied to and fro in jocular rivalry 
and jotted down by Swift or Pope indifferently—lines which became the 
basis of the poem to be largely rewritten by Pope years later. Some such 
natural origin would at least provide a colourable excuse for the appear- 
ance of Swift’s name on the title page of the London folio, and would 
‘account for Oxford’s acceptance of Swift’s original co-operation in the 
writing as well as Pope’s extensive alterations. Thus the poem would 
seem to have passed through three stages, the earliest being the Swift- 
Pope collaboration in a first draught now vanished ; the second, Pope’s 
subsequent expansion of the joint draught, which has survived in the 

Oxford transcripts only, where it is entitled, Bounce and Fopp, and 
' contains matter probably outside Swift’s cognizance ; the third and final 


stage being the text of the 1736 folio, which is Pope’s still later revision of . 


the poem on the eve of publication. 

Bounce was the last of Pope’s dogs, and the tale of her death fitly 
rounds off the present paper. During the six years which followed the 
printing of her Epistle, Bounce ‘ kept House and Gate’ at Twickenham, 
until, in the summer of 1742, failing strength or increasing infirmities of 
either Pope or the dog led to Bounce’s being committed to the ca the 
poet’s friend, Lord Orrery. But, in spite of separation, Pope’s continui 
concern for the dog’s well-being is revealed in a letter to Orrery (July 23rd, 
1742) in which, after praising his friend’s humanity not only to mankind 
but also to animals ‘ and in particular to dogs,’ he goes on to say, ‘ Yet I 
will not allow you should retard the satisfaction I was sure to receive 
in hearing of your own, till you could also acquaint me of Bounce’s safé 
arrival in Somersetshire ’ (Orrery’s house was at Marston in that county). 
Within two years of the separation, the event which Pope had been 
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dreading happened, and, not improbably, helped to hasten his own end. 
Early in April, 1744, Pope heard from Orrery of the dog’s death, and in 
the course of a letter, dated April 10th, replied : 


- *T dread to enquire into the particulars of y° Fate of Bounce. Perhaps yeu* 
conceald them, as Heav’n often does Unhappy Events, in pity to the Survivors, 
or not to hasten on my End by Sorrow. I doubt not how much Bounce was 
lamented : They might say as the Athenians did to Arcite, in Chaucer, 

Ah Arcite ! gentlé Knight ! why would’st thou die, 
When thou had'‘st Gold enough, and Emilye ? ’~ 


Then, with a whimsical but wholly characteristic touch, he adapted the 
imperfectly remembered lines to his own sad loss, and penned what seem 
to have been the last lines of verse he ever: wrote : 


Ah Bounce ! ah gentle Beast ! why wouldst thou dye, 
When thou had’st Meat enough, and Orrery ? 


Seven weeks later, Pope too had entered the Elysian fields, where (for 
one, reader, at least), like ‘the poor Indian’ in the Zesay on Man, 


His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


Norman AULT. 


‘THE ROAD TO SERFDOM ’ 


it is symptomatic of the present state of educated opinion in this country 
that Mr. Hayek should feel that his book ! was certain to offend many 
people (presumably his fellow-economists and academics of Socialist 
persuasions) with whom he wishes to live on friendly terms. If these 
people attach more importance to the prestige of Socialism than they do 
to their friendship with Mr. Hayek they are likely to be offended, for his 
work constitutes an important and damning piece of‘analysis. 
This is not to say that it is a profound work of political philosophy. 
Mr. Hayek is primarily an economist and secondarily a sociologist. He 
is not a political philosopher or an historian in the professional sense. * In 
some ways, so much the better’; for he brings to the problem the incisive 
eye of the intelligent layman, who is at the same time trained in other 
sciences. But the nature of his equipment has disadvantages. It is 


: difficult to be certain of Mr. Hayek’s belief in the existence of anything 


that could be properly called civillsation before at least the late eighteenth 


' The Road to Serfdom, by F. A. Hayek (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). This is not a very good 
title. What we are likely to have imposed on us is a great deal worse than serfdom. Serfs 
were not without rights or protection. There was the custom of the manor and there were 
manorial courts ; and there was the possibility of intervention by the Crown or the Church. 
Moreover, the lord simply had not the machinery available for continuous and general 
coercion. The accumulation of all moral and legal right in a body possessing invincible 
material force is a far more dangerous threat to human freedom than serfdom was. 
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century, and it is in the nineteenth century, the age of individualism 
(though he does not analyse the concept of individualism) that he appears 
to find civilisation most flourishing. ‘The perennial Western malady, 
,the revolt of the individual against the species,’ as Auguste Comte called 
it, is in Mr. Hayek’s opinion ‘ indeed the force which built our civilisation.’ 
This is to ignore the far more important part played by habit and tradition, 
by religion and institutions. It leads Mr. Hayek +o the assertion that 
‘ scales of value can only exist in individual minds.’ It leads him to find 
the true British tradition embodied in Macaulay, Gladstone, J. S. Mill 
and John Morley, and to a grave ignorance or misapprehension of the 
achievements of British Conservatism. The name of Burke does not 
occur in the index. Disraeli is classed with Carlyle, the Webbs and H. G. 
Wells, as an author likely to be exceedingly popular among Nazis and 
other totalitarians. This is simply not true. In 1876 the suggestion was 
made to Disraeli that we should allow France to buy the Khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal, wait until she proceeded-to put obstacles in our way, 
and then obtain satisfaction by the use of the Royal Navy. His reply 
affords not only a complete defence against the charge of totalitarianism, 
but is in itself a valuable contribution to the philosophy of government. 


‘If the government of the world was a mere alternation between 
abstract right and overwhelming force I agree that there is a good deal in 
that observation ; but that is not the way in which the world is governed. 
The world is governed by conciliation, compromise, influence, varied 
interests, recognition of the rights of others, coupled with the assertion of 
one’s own ; and, in addition, a general conviction, resulting from explana- 
tion and good understanding, that it is for the interests of all parties that 
matters should be conducted in a satisfactory and peaceful manner.’ 


Mr. Hayek is, in fact, a Liberal and on the whole it is probably a good 
thing that such a book as this should have been written by.a Liberal:at 
this time. The present writer has been very much impressed by its effect 
upon several of his Liberal friends to whom the thesis that Socialism leads 
to totalitarianism has come with the force of a peculiar revelation. They 
are beginning to see, for the first time, that there is not a continuous 
‘ progressive ’ front stretching at least-as far to the ‘ Left ’ as Communism ; 
that Socialism is not merely an advanced and more radical form of 
Liberalism, but an incipient form of anti-Liberalism. 

But although Mr. Hayek sets such store by Victorian Liberalism, he 
is a good deal better than his doctrine. That is to say, he does not fall 
into the Victorian error of supposing that the steady application of 
Liberal principles would inevitably produce the maximum of everything 
desirable for everybody. This, roughly, was the belief of what John 
Morley called the hopeful and on the whole happy generation which 
guided the political destinies of this country during Gladstone’s ministry 
from 1868 to 1874. It is not Mr. Hayek’s belief. He sees that Liberalism 
will not produce the same things as totalitarianism ; that there are some 
things for which, if you want them, you must pay the price of totali- 
tarianism. The admission that ‘ there is an infinite number of good things, 
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which we all agree are highly desirable as well as possible, but of which 
we cannot hope to achieve mere than a few within our lifetime, or which 
we can only hope to achieve very imperfectly ’ may seem a very elemen- 
tary piece of truth; but the condition of our political thinking is such 
that elementary truth comes as a shock to us. Most men would agree 
that they cannot marry every desirable woman they meet; that they 
cannot be both pious Christians and pious Moslems; that they cannot 
drink both Burgundy and Hock at one and the same moment; that 
they cannot back every winner in every race. But they assume that 
such miracles can be performed quite easily in the sphere of politics. 

Mr. G. M. Young, writing appreciatively in the Sunday Times of Mr. 
Hayek’s book, has nevertheless made the criticism that Mr. Hayek, in 
appealing to the people of England ‘ not to bow their heads for bread in 
the evil days ’ does not fully understand how evil that day has been, how 
heavy the dread of it returning. There is some truth in this criticism. 
Mr. Hayek is not, indeed, content with the structure of ‘ liberal-capitalism.’ 
‘It is by no means sufficient,’ he says, ‘ that the law should recognise the 
principle of private property and freedom of contract; much depends 
upon the precise definition of the-right of property as applied to different 
things. The systematic study of the forms of legal institutions which 
will make the competitive system work efficiently has been sadly neglected; 
and strong arguments can be advanced that serious shortcomings here, 
particularly with regard to the law of corporations and of patents, have 
not only made competition work much more badly than it might have 
done, but have even led to the destruction of competition in many 
spheres.’ It is true that Mr: Hayek’s book would have been more valuable 
if he had pushed his analysis further in this direction. Perhaps he may 
later deal in detail with what he calls ‘ the very necessary planning which 
is required to make competition as effective and beneficial as possible.’ 
It is to be observed, however, in answer to Mr. Young’s criticism, that 
Mr. Hayek does not admit the efficiency, even on material values, of 
central ‘ planning’; and that he is concerned to avoid, on material as 
well as on spiritual grounds, the imposition on society of a rigid frame- 
work by one generation of central planners. ~ 

Human freedom is not only an end jp itself ; it works, as an economic 
and political system, or it can be made to work. In a society as wealthy 
as ours, basic security ‘outside of and supplementary to the market 
system ’ can be provided without endangering general freedom. But the 
destruction of the market system in the supposed interests of security 
and the imposition of ‘ control’ and ‘direction’ is altogether another 
thing. Mr. Hayek is not unmindful of the ‘ supremely important problem ’ 
of combating general fluctuations of economic activity and the recurrent 
waves of large-scale unemployment which accompany them. He is 
inclined to believe that the ultimate remedy may be found in the field-of 
monetary policy ‘ which would involve nothing incompatible even with 
nineteenth-century liberalism.’ Without further analysis this may be a 
rather hazardous forecast. Some monetary policies may not be incom- 
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patible with nineteenth-century liberalism ; but, to take only one in- 
stance, might not a rigorous control of foreign. investment be judged 
imperfect if it was not assisted by the censorship of private corres- 
pondence ? 

Obviously, there is an immense amount of work yet to be done by 
Mr. Hayek, and those whom he may inspire to assist him in his enquiries, 
before there can be determined, even approximately, which State acti- 
vities do and which do not endanger economic and therefore human 
freedom. For on thé connection between the two Mr. Hayek is perfectly 
explicit. 

‘What our generation has forgotten is that the system of private 
property is the most important guarantee of freedom, not only for those 
who own property but scarcely less for those who do not. It is only 
because the control of the means of production is divided among many 
people acting independently that nobody has complete power over us, 
that we as individuals can decide what to do with ourselves. If all the 
means of production were vested in a single hand, whether it be nominally 
that of “ society ” as a whole or that of a dictator, whoever exercises this 
power has complete control over us. Who can seriously doubt that a 
member of a small racial or religious minority will be freer with no property 
so long as fellow members of his community have property and are there- 
fore able to employ him, than he would be if private property were 
abolished and he became owner of a nominal share in the communal 
property ? Or that the power which a multiple millionaire, who may be 
my neighbour and perhaps my employer, has over me is very much less 
than that which the smallest fonctionaire possesses who wields the coercive 
power of the State and on whose discretion it depends whether and how 
I am to be allowed to live and work ? And who will deny that a world in 
which the wealthy are powerful is still a better world than one in which 
only the already powerful can acquire wealth ?’ 


Some, no doubt, will deny it; but at least, if they read this book, 
they will be aware that they will henceforth have to deal with an intelli- 
gence at least as acute as their own. 

Mr. Hayek’s treatment of Germany gives him an opportunity for 
illustrating his theme and pointing his moral. He is probably wise not 
to waste time on the ‘German character’, although a wider treatment 
would have demanded an examination of the effect on German policy of 
the geographical situation of Germany in Europe. Great resources, 
centrally placed but liable to ‘ encirclement,’ have been fundamental to 
the shaping of German action and therefore of German ‘ character.’ 
However this may ‘be, Mr. Hayek argues that the ruling elements in 
Germany in the past generation were not opposed to Marxianism as such, 
but only to the liberal elements in Socialism, which the anti-capitalist 
forces of the ‘ Right’ and ‘ Left.’ united to destroy. He finds the fore- 
runners of National Socialism in such writers as Plenge, who lauded 
Germany as ‘ the most convinced exponent of all Socialist dreams,’ and 
Lensch, who described the war of 1914-18 as ‘ the flight of the English 
bourgeoisie before the advance of Socialism” and claimed that the 
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triumph of Germany, representing the revolutionaries against the 
counter-revolutionary England, was a vital concern to any Socialist 
Party. 

What most alarms Mr. Hayek is to see in this country to-day just 
those same tendencies of opinion as preceded the establishment of the 
National Socialist régime in Germany ; a similar ‘ readiness to break all 
cultural ties with the past and to stake everything on the success of a 
particular experiment.’ ‘Illustrations of this come to Mr. Hayek’s hands 
only too easily ; from Mr. E. H. Carr and Mr. Harold Laski, for instance. 
And for every illustration he gives he could have found fifty more. He 
might, for instance, have selected Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s view that— 


‘the characteristics of centralised planning and control which are common 
to Nazi Germany and to the Soviet Union . . . are the direct outcome of 
certain technical conditions and are indispensable, in some measure, to 
any twentieth-century society that is to rest on solid foundations.’ 


It would be a meritorious and not a very difficult task to complete an 
Anthology of British Totalitarianism ; - but Mr. ip scih illustrations are 
enough to carry his argument forward, 

Two warnings, besides that of our own eco emerge. One is that 
Socialism as long as it remains theoretical is internationalist, but when it 
becomes practical also becomes, and must become, violently nationalist. 
The other is the ineffectiveness of that propaganda of ours to the Germans 
which is meant to tell them (and, of course, our own Allies and the 
neutrals who listen to it) that we are more thoroughly socialised, more 
set upon a universal social revolution than they are. For one thing, it is 
not true; although it may become true if it is repeated often enough. 
For another, good propaganda consists in the imposition of your scale of 
values upon your enemy, and not in trying to convince him that you have 
adopted his and are prepared to put it into practice more vigorously. It 
is not very likely that the B.B.C. have the institution of family prayers. 
If they have, some of Mr. Hayek’ 8 words would serve very well for a 
lesson. 


‘The first prerequisite for success in propaganda directed to other 
countries is the proud acknowledgement of the characteristic values and 
distinguishing traits for which the country attempting it is known to the 
other peoples. The main cause of the ineffectiveness of British propaganda 
is that those directing it seem to have lost their own belief in the peculiar 
values of English civilisation or to be completely ignorant of the main 
points on which it differs from that of other peoples. . . . To believe that 
the kind of propaganda produced by this attitude can have the desired 
effect on our enemies, and particularly the Germans, is a fatal blunder. 
. . . If we wish to convince them, not only of our sincerity, but also that 
we have to offer a real alternative to the way they have gone, it will not 
be by concessions to their system of thought. We shall not delude them 
with a stale reproduction of the ideas of their fathers which we have 
borrowed from them, be it State-Socialism, ‘‘ Realpolitik,”’ “ scientific ” 
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planning or corporativism. We shall not persuade them by following them 
half the way. to totalitarianism.’ F 
* CINCINNATUS.’ 


Note. It is hoped to deal with Mr. Hayek’s chapter on ‘ The Rule of 
Law ’ in a later article dealing with that subject generally. 


NAPOLEON’S HORSES IN RUSSIA 


I nave before me a little book of Napoleonic episodes. On the cover is a 
reproduction of a popular print of 1815. The Emperor, his head grotes- _ 
quely enlarged, as is often the case in the cartoons of the period, is riding 

a white horse almost covered by a vast scarlet saddle-cloth. Here is 
the legend : the imperial figure on a white horse prancing all over Europe. 
I suspect that some people believe Napoleon possessed a single white 
charger called Marengo which he rode on all occasions. 

The reality was very different, as we shall realise if we pause to consider 
the amount of riding a commander of Napoleon’s prodigious personal 
activity must have done. We actually know the number of hours he 
spent in the saddle during certain battles, and it is obvious that one 
horse could not have carried him throughout the day. At Borodino, as 
will presently appear, he rode three horses ; we even know. their names. 
And, says Gourgaud, he tired them all. He needed all the more because 
he was not one of those riders who can save a horse. He rode with loose 
seat but fine nerve, at top speed whatever the ground was like, and would 
ride-a horse till it was near to dropping if another were not brought to 
him at the right moment. But it nearly always was. 

Here is one of the rare pictures of the young Bonaparte as horseman, 
and it is in all probability typical of him in that capacity and at that 
period. Fanny Burney, Madame d’Arblay by marriage, was in Paris at 
the time of the Peace of Amiens, where she witnessed a review by the 
First Consul. On this occasion the horse was indeed white. 


Bonaparte, mounting a beautiful and spirited white horse, closely 
encircled by -his glittering aides-de-camp, and accompanied by his 
generals, rode round the ranks, holding his bridle indifferently in 
either hand, and seeming utterly careless of the prancing, rearing, or 
other freaks of his horse, insomuch as to strike some who were near 
me with a notion of his being a bad horseman. I am the last to be a 
judge upon this subject ; but as a remarker, he only appeared to me 
a man who knew so well he could manage the animal when he pleased, 
that he did not deem it worth his while to keep constantly in order 
what he knew, if urged or provoked, he could subdue in a moment. 


These were the days before his stable was fully organised under-his 
famous Grand Ecuyer, or Master of the Horse, Armand de Caulaincourt, 
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Duce de Vicence. Caulaincourt was a great horse-master and a brilliant 
administrator. He was responsible for the stud at Saint-Cloud, for the 
breaking of horses for the saddle and the carriages, for the organisation 
of the Emperor’s stable and baggage on campaign, and for the chain of 
despatch riders from Paris to the theatre of war, this last a service which 
went like clockwork. He was something of a tyrant, even to the Emperor, 
in his own domain. On one occasion he firmly refused to put forward the 
start of a journey on the ground that it would disorganise his relays of 
carriage horses. On another, when Napoleon had shouted from his 
carriage that the pace must be increased, Caulaincourt promptly let 
down his window and called out that he would sack the postillions if it 
were increased. He was not going to founder the horses before they 
reached the next stage. Once, during the retreat from Moscow, when 
the Emperor’s coachman had broken a limb, Caulaincourt himself got 
on to the box and drove for hours amid the intense cold. 

Caulaincourt was also a diplomatist of note, and prior to the rupture 
between France and Russia acted as French Ambassador at the Court of 


_ St. Petersburg. For the Russian campaign he returned to his old post-of 


Master of the Horse. During the Hundred Days he was Minister of Exterior 
Relations, a position in which he had little to do, since the European 
powers refused to enter into any relations with France while Napoleon 
was on the throne. But it is of great interest to observe that when the 
Emperor pressed him to go to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs he countered 
by asking whether he could not serve him better ‘ dans son intérieur,’ that 
is, in his household. It may appear strange to us that he should look upon 
the post of Master of the Horse as more useful than that of Foreign 
Minister, but it is at least proof of the high importance attributed to the 
former office. It was indeed considered that:a great deal depended in‘ 
the course of a campaign upon the organisation of Napoleon’s movements 
and of his communications with Paris. In honour the two posts were 
equal; Caulaincourt was a duke, while other Foreign Ministers, Champagny 
(Duc de Cadore), and Maret (Duc de Bassano), were no more. Talleyrand 
(Prince de Bénévent) in truth rose higher, but he had a long start. 

The imperial transport for the campaign in Russia was the subject 
of a special decree. It was lavish, highly organised, and under the eye of 


’ Caulaincourt extremely efficient. It worked well when all the transport 


of the Grand Army had broken down, though the horses covered longer - 
distances than most and often arrived at their halts after any forage 
available .had been swept up by other units. Between Moscow and 
Vilna, during the retreat, Caulaincourt lost just over 10 per cent. of his 
horses, and these were nearly all draughts. It was the frost shoes—not 
shoes fitted with cogs, but apparently shoes forged with’ spikes in one 
piece—which saved the imperial horses. Knowing the Russian winter, 
the severity of which others would not comprehend, Caulaincourt had 
had these shoes made during the occupation of Moscow. At the same 
time he had procured furs for all or nearly all his men. Horses stand up to 
heat, cold, and even hunger better than human beings, and Caulaincourt 
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gives it as his experience that the main cause of loss in the army transport 
was lack of frost shoes. He did not begin to suffer heavy losses among 
his own horses until after they had reached Vilna, and this he actually 
' attributes to imprudent over-feeding. In any case he himself was then 
no longer in charge. At Smorgonie, east of Vilna, he quitted the Grand 
Army and became Napoleon’s companion in his famous drive across 
Europe to Paris. It is probable that some of the saddle horses used 
by Napoleon in Russia were left to carry him during the campaign of 
1813. 

The transport was in four sections: (i) light transport, (ii) expedi- 
tionary transport, (iii) heavy baggage, (iv) saddle horses: The first 
consisted of a specially light campaign equipment, small tents, canteens, 
light forges, all on very small vehicles or mule packs, with a few mounted 
servants. The second included the carriages, the larger tents, and the 
lighter baggage in general. The third was made up of twenty-four heavy 
vehicles carrying all the heavier equipment, including food, wine, and 
what we should call the office and'mess. The saddle horses were organised 
in ten ‘ brigades,’ each consisting of thirteen horses. In each of these 
* brigades ’ there were two chargers and one hack for the Emperor, and 
one horse each for the Grand Ecuyer, the page on duty, the equerry on 
duty, the surgeon, the piqueur or head groom, the mameluke, the guide, 
and three grooms, who doubtless acted as horse-holders. The total 
amounted to fifty-two vehicles and 630 horses or-mules (500 in the 
transport and 130 saddle horses). It will be observed that this was the 
Emperor’s personal baggage. It did not include the horses of his aides- 
de-camp general or aides-de-camp, or those of the Major-General (Berthier) 
and the headquarters staff. The Grand Quartier Général was a far 
bigger organisation, under the command of a general officer. This was 
actually Caulaincourt’s younger brother, Auguste, until he was killed at 
Borodino, leading the great cavalry charge. 

Obviously even Napoleon was not expected to get to the bottom of 
thirty horses during a campaign. These ‘ brigades’ were intended to be 
used in relays. Thus, if in the course of the advance into Russia the 
Emperor spent one day with the rearward part of the army and next . 
morning drove forward in his carriage to take his place with the advanced 
guard, he would find a fresh team of horses waiting for him. If he rode out 
to a flank the same thing would occur. And the war diary of the saddle- 
horses’ section, a note-book preserved in the Caulaincourt archives, 
makes occasional mention of the despatch of a ‘ brigade’ to a point 
where he was likely to require it. But the record shows that he did not 
in fact require all the horses provided for him., It mentions only twenty 
horses out of*the thirty, and several of these he rode once only. The 
first mention of a horse by name occurs on June 12th, when the Emperor 
was at Koenigsberg, nearly a fortnight before the campaign began. 
The last is on October 9th, at Moscow, and there the notes end. Each 
day there is a brief entry recording the Emperor’s doings and the horse 
or horses ridden. If he moved by carriage, this is set down. If he was 
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not on the move and did not call for a riding horse, there is the entry : 
‘ L’Empereur n’a pas monté & cheval.’ 

I give the names of the horses mentioned ‘ in the order of appearance,’ 
with in brackets the number of occasions on which each horse was ridden. 
Tauris (11), Moscou (15), Coquet (3), Emir (20), Embelli (10), the Cid (5), 
Bavarois (1), Gonzalve (2), Friedland (3); Courtois (9), Curde (4), 
Pimpant (2), Varsovie (4), Roitelet (8), Montévidéo (1), Turcoman (4), 
Lutzelberg (6), Léonore (1), Vineux (1), Linotte (]). That makes twenty 
horses. There is actually mention of one other, Gonzalon, but I think 
this is probably identical with Gonzalve and have so reckoned. There 
are two mares only in the list, Léonore and Linotte, and each appears on 
one occasion only. There is little that is grandiloquent about the names. 
Only one, Friedland, is that of a Napoleonic battle, and only one, Gonzalve, 
that of a famous general, unless the Cid can be counted as such. The 
campaign in Egypt and Syria provides the inspiration for several names, 
and it may be that the animals bearing thém were of Arab blood. 

Emir and Moscou were much in demand, the former being ridden on 
several notable occasions. Lutzelberg was not ridden during June and 
July, but once he appears becomes relatively popular. On the other 
hand, Friedland drops out altogether almost immediately after the 
passage of the Niemen, and the reason is not far to seek. On the night 
of June 23rd Napoleon rode out on a moonlight reconnaisance along the 
river bank. Going at full gallop through the young corn—what not 
every rider would care to do by night—a hare got up beneath his horse’s 
feet. Friedland swerved, and the Emperor came off. The ground being 
soft, he was hardly hurt and was on his feet again before Caulaincourt 
could help him to rise, though the official station of the Grand Ecuyer 
was ‘ at his crupper.’ He hoped that in the darkness the accident would 
not have been observed, but it was, and it created a wave of superstitious 
foreboding even among the marshals. ‘A bad omen! A Roman would 
have turned back,’ a voice was heard to say. Napoleon rode Friedland 
next day across the Niemen and again on the 30th, but never there- 
after. , 

Two of the longest days of activity may serve as examples. They 
could be paralleled in other campaigns. On September 6th, the day 
before Borodino, the Emperor mounted Embelli at 2 a.m. and was in 
the saddle until 9 a.m. At 2 p.m. he mounted Emir and was out until 
6 p.m. Qn the day of the battle his day was from 3 a.m. until 7 p.m., 
though it may be presumed he dismounted for a meal. On this day he 
rode Lutzelberg, Emir and Courtois in turn. He was out again on the 8th, 
on Tauris, but afterwards suffered from acute fatigue and lost his voice. 
From the 9th to the 12th he did not mount a horse. On the 14th he 
entered Moscow on Emir. The sole other occasion when he is recorded 
to have ridden three horses—Varsovie, Embelli and the, Cid—was on 
July 26th, the day of the combat of Ostrovno. 

' To-day the touring car and the jeep for movement, the caravan for 
work and sleep, have replaced the more cumbrous equine organisation 
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with which Caulaincourt surrounded Napoleon, but, for all the talk of the 
strain of modern war, it is doubtful whether the modern general ‘ goes to 
it’ as he did. 

Cyrm Fats. 


THE PUCHEU TRIAL 


Tue political importance of the trial at Algiers of M. Pierre Pucheu, 
former Minister of the Interior in the Vichy Government, is universally 
recognised ; as well by those who approve, as by those who deplore, the 
policy which the French National Committee of Liberation has adopted. 
It has also been vauntéd as an example set to the Allies of the way in 
which war crimes should be dealt with, and of the kind of justice that 
should be meted out to Quislings. It is in this light that we propose 
to examine it. 

When we describe an act as a crime, we at once presuppose the 
existence of a eourt, whose duty it is to try the alleged criminal ; or the 
existence of someone whose duty it is to appoint such a court. The 
crimes alleged, in this instance, were offences against the security of the 
French State, and the first question we must, therefore, ask ourselves is : 
whether there is any authority in Algiers which can be said to be under 
a legal duty to try offences of this nature ? To this question our unhesitat- 
ing answer must be: no. As Pucheu rightly objected before his judges, 
they had been appointed by an authority which held no mandate what- 
ever from anyone. For, however certain General de Gaulle and the 
French Committee of National Liberation—as constituted at any given 
moment—may feel, that they do represent the French people and that 
they should, and eventually will, constitute the Government of France, 
it is equally certain that they are not a Government constitutionally 
appointed by the people of France, and that offences against the security 
of the French State can only be tried under the authority of such a 
Government. . 

We must, therefore, regard this court as being devoid of any jurisdic- 
tion to try the charges preferred against Pucheu ; and it does not seem 
that any argument that does not succeed in establishing that the Com- 
mittee of Liberation is the legitimate Government of France, can remove 
the essential invalidity of the whole proceedings. 

The existence of a law of treason is a necessary consequence of the 
idea of a State and, by purporting to judge charges of treason, the Com- 
mittee was deliberately usurping a prerogative of French sovereignty. 

This case was inextricably confused with political issues and, if we are 
to obtain a proper view of the proceedings, it will be necessary to go back 
nearly a year and trace the history of the accused in the light of con- 
temporary events. 

Pierre Pucheu who, prior to the armistice, was a man of teidaie’ and 
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not a politician, occupied three ‘different posts in the Vichy Government : 
that of Secretary of State for Industrial Production, from February until 
July, 1941, then that of Secretary of State for the Interior ; and, finally, 


that of Minister of the Interior, from August 11th, 1941, until April 2nd, 


1942. After resigning office, he escaped to Spain and, when we next hear 
of him, is applying to General Giraud, with whom he had previously had 
some contact, for permission to come to North Africa and join the 
General’s forces. To these applications he received a reply, couched in 
friendly terms, in which the General said : ‘ I am quite decided to welcome 
you in the army on the condition that you engage in no political activities, 
and that you take an assumed name.’ 

Pucheu travelled with a party of other recruits and was, presumably, 

ised during the voyage; for, within six days of his landing on 
May llth, 1943, the whole North African Press, and the Gaullist and 
Communist Press in particular, was seething with excitement, and printing 
lurid stories of atrocities alleged to have been committed by him as 
Minister of the Interior. 

The moment was unfortunate, for, not only were the operations in 
Tunisia still in progress, but General Giraud was there nearing the com- 
pletion of his negotiations with General de Gaulle ; and one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to agreement was the presence in North Africa of former 
officials of the Vichy régime. ! 

Among the stories then current were : that Pucheu had been present, 
directing operations, when a certain Professor Politzer was tortured by 
the police, and that he had himself selected fifty hostages who were shot 
by the Germans at Chateaubriant. This is important, because it was on 
the strength of these accusations, which were afterwards declared to be 
without foundation and actually withdrawn by the examining magistrate 
at the instance of the prosecution, and on the strength of them only, that 
Pucheu was detained under house arrest by order of General Giraud, and 
remained there until be was committed to prison by order of the Com- 
mittee of Liberation. 

Nor had these stories merely appeared in the Press; for General 
Giraud stated in evidence that he, personally, had received ‘ certain 
supplementary information about the accusations against Pucheu, parti- 
cularly with reference to the execution of hostages’; and he goes on to 
say: ‘When the conquest of Tunisia was completed I telegraphed to 
inform General de Gaulle that the National Committee (General Giraud’s 
first Committee in North Africa) had been formed, and that Pucheu’s case 
had come up before it’ (Mr. Douglas Williams in the Daily Telegraph, 
March 8th, 1944). This suggests that General de Gaulle had already com- 
municated with him on the subject ; which would not be surprising, since 
he had lately been joined in London by M. Fernand Grenier, Communist 
mayor of St. Denis, who had arrived from France and was later to appear 
as principal witness for the prosecution at the trial, and to have much*to 
say about the shooting of these hostages, notwithstanding the fact that 
all charges on that head had long since been withdrawn. Are we not, 


\ 
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therefore, entitled to entertain a suspicion that this ‘ supplementary 
information,’ and perhaps also the accounts published in the Press, had 
their origin in London? M. Grenier had come as representative of the 
Communist Party whose leaders in the resistance movement had ‘ con- 
demned Pucheu to death,’ and, doubtless, expected to see their sentence 
executed in North Africa. 

As to Pucheu’s arrival in Africa, it will seem to us, in the light of what 
was to follow, that, through no fault that can be laid to the account of 
General Giraud, who in welcoming him had given an implied guarantee 
of immunity in respect of his official participation in the Vichy Govern- , 
ment and its decrees, Pucheu had, in fact, walked into what was as 
good as a trap. 

We will bear in mind, too, that the evidence on which Pucheu was 
ultimately convicted \—that famous set of enactments to which he had 
placed his name when Minister at Vichy, and upon which the whole 
prosecution rested—was known to everyone, to General Giraud and to all 
those about him ; and that what was not treason in the eyes of the mili- 
tary authorities in Africa in May, 1943, was held to be treason by a 
military court sitting there in March, 1944. Could there be a more 
perfect illustration of the truth of the saying, attributed to Talleyrand, 
that ‘ Treason is a matter of dates’ ? 

Meantime, Pucheu was kept in detention, on the strength of accusa- 
tions, afterwards withdrawn, until General de Gaulle and his followers 
arrived in Algiers and the Committee of Liberation, which was constituted 
on June 3rd, had become sufficiently established to enter upon that policy 
of épuration or purging on which the extremist elements of the Free 
French movement were intent. 

On August 7th General de Gaulle opened the campaign by explaining 
his intentions in some detail to a Press conference at Rabat, promising 
that the ‘ guilty Vichy leaders’ would be punished, and insisting that | 
nothing would be more regrettable from the point of view of France than 
if purging, which was ‘ an affair of State,’ were to be made a matter of 
local vengeance. 

On August 15th Pucheu was committed to prison on a charge of 
treason, but it was not until some six weeks later that the Committee 
published a decision allocating to itself the power to appoint tribunals 
with jurisdiction to try crimes of this nature. On September 3rd the Com- 
mittee of Liberation adopted a decision ‘ to institute proceedings against 
Pétain and the members past and present of the Vichy pseudo-govern- 
ment as soon as circumstances permitted.’ This decision specified that 
‘the above would be called to account for having capitulated, attacked 
the constitution, collaborated with the enemy, surrendered French 
workers to Germany, and caused French forces to fight against the Allies 
and against Frenchmen continuing the conflict’ (L’Acte d’ Accusation 
contre Pucheu, France, 9.3.44). 

On September 11th Combat, the official organ of the Gaullist resistance 


1 It is not claimed that anything new was ever proved against him. 
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movement, published a declaration by M. de Menthon, who had lately 
been appointed Minister of Justice in Algiers, to the effect that the trial 
of Pétain, his ministers, and all those who had been his accomplices in 
treason, could not take place until after France had been liberated. 
‘Neither the guilty parties, nor the witnesses, nor the documentary 
evidence can be collected here,’ said the Minister; ‘ Our justice is not 
that of Vichy. In France only can the verdict be given with that solemnity 
and those guarantees which the Government of a Republic’ demands.’ 

But, if such were the convictions of M. de Menthon at that date, they 
were very soon to be forgotten. 

The court which was later to judge Pucheu first emerged, incon- 
spicuously enough, in an ordinance, dated October 2nd, 1943, as a 
‘ special military tribunal ’ instituted to try officers in charge of intern- 
ment camps. 

By another ordinance, dated October 21st, the powers of this court were 
enlarged and its jurisdiction extended to embrace.the ‘ Trial of crimes and 
deliquencies affecting the internal or external security of the State, 
committed in the exercise of their functions, by members or ex-members 
of the Vichy Government, Residents,’ and other high officials. 

What had happened, between these two dates, to convince the 
members of the Committee that this tribunal—which had only been 
created, in the first instance, to judge relatively banal; if morally and 
legally grave, military offences and had, so far as we know, never yet been 
convened—was the suitable tribunal to which to delegate the gravest 
possible judicial responsibilities, we are totally at a loss to imagine. It 
is, indeed, impossible to believe that there can be any explanation to 
justify such a method of procedure. For, while crimes against the external 
security of the State are, under French law, within the competence of 
military tribunals, crimes against its interna] security are not, so that 


the inclusion of the latter within the jurisdiction of this court was an, 


entire innovation on the part of the Committee, and one totally incom- 
patible with French legal principles. 

Of the conduct of the preliminary enquiry before the Juge d’Instruc- 
tion or examining magistrate, General Tubert, we know practically 
nothing, since this portion of the proceedings, which is inquisitorial in 
character, takes place in camera. We do, however, know that the prisoner 
complained at the trial that there had been no serious examination of 
certain of the charges against him ; and his counsel stated that it was 
accompanied by a campaign of calumny in the Communist Press which, 
he observes, would never have been allowed in England, ‘the land of 
liberty.’ ‘ It seemed to me,’ says a journalist, who appeared as a witness 
for the defence, ‘ that there was an implacable determination to get the 
backing of the masses [i.e., against Pucheu] and that they were sedulously 
misinformed” (France, 11.3.44). It is also material, to our view of these 
proceedings as ‘ an affair of State ’ and an act of justice, to mention that 
General Tubert is stated to be a member of the Consultative Assembly, 
which for months has been urging the Committee to extreme measures in 


‘ 
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connection with the purge ; president of an organisation known as the 
Association des Victimes des Lois d’Exception (i.e., victims of Pucheu) 
and the.author of an article in Combat calling for Pucheu’s execution 
(France, 11.3.44); and counsel for the defence did not hesitate to chal- 
lengé his impartiality. 

We should further note that, in accordance with the decision taken 
by the Committee of Liberation on the powers of this jurisdiction, it 
was essentially a matter for General Tubert to decide whether this case 
should be tried in Algiers or reserved for trial in France. General Tubert 
committed Pucheu for trial in Algiers, and the trial opened on March 4th, 
before a court composed of two civil judges of high rank and three general 
officers. We must add, since it is essential to an understanding of the 
judicial atmosphere in which this case was heard, that, according to 
statements made by the accused, the President of the Court, M. Verin, 
was a magistrate who had previously taken the oath to Marshal Pétain 
(Daily Telegraph, 3.6.44), while General Weiss, counsel for the prosecution, 
was still serving under the Vichy régime in 1942 (France, 13.3.44). 

We have before us the complete text both of the Acte d’ Accusation 
(France, 9.3.44), or indictmént, and of the questions submitted to the 
court by its President at the termination of the trial (France, 13.3.44) ; 
and an examination and comparison of these two documents will afford 
us some insight into the judicial, as opposed to the merely political, side 
of these proceedings. 

The indictment opens with the recital of the decision of the Committee 
of Liberation of September 3rd, 1943, which we have already quoted ; 
after which preamble, there follows a short statement of the accused’s 
career in the Vichy Government ; it then proceeds to state that ‘ the 
culpability of the accused is ‘“‘ characterised ’’ by a series of official docu- 
ments, which cannot be called in question ’; and that ‘ he is the initiator 
of certain measures known as ‘ Laws of the French State,’ sanguinary in 
their effect, in harmony with the political wishes of the enemy, and 
desired by the enemy for the attainment of his political war aims.’ Three 
decrees are cited as constituting ‘ veritable crimes’ ; the first, ‘ to repress 
the activities of communists and anarchists’; the second, ‘ instituting 
the Tribunals of State’; and the third, ‘on the state of siege.’ The. 
material portions of the charges are as follows:— 

(1) That the accused ‘ was a voluntary member of a de facto body, 
styling itself ‘Government of the French State,’ originating from a 
flagrant violation of Art. 8 of the constitutional law of January 28th, 
1872, and that, as such, he participated in a series of measures, contrary 
to the laws practised by a group of persons or bodies in whom some degree 
of public authority is vested ; the said measures having as their object 
or consequence a conspiracy against the internal security of the State ; 
and that he, by a resolution to take action, concerted and agreed between 
two or more persons attempted to destroy or change the Government.’ 

(2) That he ‘ favoured and recommended the recruiting of volunteers 
for the legion of French Volunteers against Bolshevism,’ etc. 
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(3) That ‘as Secretary of State for Production and later as Minister 
of the Interior_of a de facto body, styling itself “Government of the 
French State,” he voluntarily participated in the so-called policy of 
collaboration ; voluntarily issued, or contributed to the issue of dis-~ 
positions purporting to be laws ef the French State favouring German 
policy ; and, voluntarily, placed the police services, wholly or partially, 
at the disposal of the gccupying forces and thus maintained liaison, in 
time of war, with Germany or her agents, with a view to favouring the 
ascendancy of that power over France.’ 

(4) That he ‘ ordered arbitrary measures to be taken in violation of 
individual liberty, by causing the arrest of numerous French patriots.’ 

These four charges were split up by the President into their com- 
ponent elements so as to form a number of specific questions for the 
court, It will be unnecessary to reproduce these latter in full. What is 
of interest is to observe that the wording of the indictment has been 
modified in what appears to be a significant manner. In the questions 
put to the court the words ‘voluntary’ or ‘voluntarily’ have been 
omitted wherever they occurred in the indictment. Should we take this 
to indicate that, while the prosecution considered that the voluntary 
character of the act was essential to the guilt of the accused, the court did 
not ; or does it simply mean that the court considered the inclusion of 
these words superfluous because, in putting the question whether the 
accused was guilty of a particular act, volition and intent were implied ? 
In other words, was the view of the court that these charges of treason 
were on all fours, say, with a charge against a soldier of having betrayed 
secret military information to the enemy,? If so, the court might hold 
that compulsion, of whatever description, did not excuse the act ; and 
that, since the accused was under an absolute duty, and not entitled to 
exercise any discretion in the matter whatever, the nature of his intention 


- could not furnish any defence. 


Since the President of the court corresponds to the judge, while its 
other members represent the jury ; and since there is nothing to indicate 
how the judge charged the jury as to the principles of law that were 
applicable, it is impossible for us to answer this question. 

But, whatever the answer may be, there is every indication that it 
must have been very much on the above basis that the court did regard 


‘the question of Pucheu’s culpability. Such an attitude alone, would be 


consistent—assuming there was any real desire to show justice to the 
accused—with the court’s persistent refusal to allow the evidence of the 
additional witnesses then available in England, America or neutral 
countries to be taken. 

A second difference between the wording of the indictment and that of 
the questions put to the court, consists in the omission of the statement 
contained in the first charge of the former: that the so-called French 
State had ‘ originated in a flagrant violation ’ of the constitution. Here 
again, the omission may be due to the fact that the court regarded the 
inclusion of these words as superfluous, because the Vichy Government 
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is still described in the questions as ‘ a de facto body, styling itself Govern- 
ment of the French State ’ and it was not material te the charge against 
Pucheu what article of the law had been violated by its creation, The 
‘rest of the wording of the charge is retained. : 

Let us begin by attempting to understand what this, very strangely 
worded, charge is intended to mean. It accuses the prisoner of having 
participated in a series of measures, contrary to the laws as practised by 
a group of persons or bodies in whom some degree of public authority is 
vested (dépositaires). But, what is this group of persons or bodies ? 
The Government of Algiers, presumably, which modestly claims to be the 
trustee for the exercise of some parcel of French sovereignty, including, 
inter alia, the right to try charges of treason against the State. It does 
not seem that it can have any other meaning. The prosecution, therefore, 
intended to establish three different things by this charge: (a) that the 
Vichy Government was illegal, (b) that Pucheu, as a member of it, was 
guilty of participating in its illegality, and (c) that the Government of 
Algiers was vested with an undefined measure of public authority. An 
affirmative answer would have been taken to have that effect, and General 
Weiss had made the importance the prosecution attached to these aspects 
of the case clear by telling the court: ‘ Your judgment will create a 
precedent for the future. We are here in the domain of pure law, of the 
real Charter of the State.’ It was not merely Pucheu’s guilt that was at 
stake. 

What then, we may ask, was the effect of the court’s finding that 
Pucheu was not guilty of the different offences comprised in this first 
charge, namely : participation in illegal measures, an attempt to destroy 
the Government, and a plot to destroy the Government ? The crimes 
alleged were not peculiar to Pucheu ; if they had been committed by the 
Vichy Government then he was guilty of them. But conversely, since 
he was acquitted, was the result that there had been no illegal measures, 
no attempt to destroy the Government, no plot ? What meaning did 
the court intend to convey ? Speculation appears to us fruitless ; but 
‘in the realm of pure law,’ this verdict of ‘not guilty ’ is the only pre- 
cedent that the court has created. 

One is tempted to suggest that this court, the majority of whose 
members were soldiers, and not lawyers, had something quite different 
and much simpler in mind than -constitutional issues, and that, while it 
accepted the normal jurisdiction to try crimes of treason, it refused, or 
meant to refuse, to exercise the abnormal jurisdiction to try crimes 
against the internal security of the State, which the Committee had thrust 
upon it ; and intended to signify that refusal by acquitting the prisoner 
‘on this charge. The fact that the prisoner was also acquitted on the 
fourth charge, relating to arbitrary arrests, which would appear to have 
been as well established as any of the other charges against him, but was, 
again, not an offence within normal military jurisdiction, might perhaps 
appear to give colour to such a supposition ; but we think it impossible 
to discover any consistent legal principle behind the court’s findings. 
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Nor, indeed, should we expect to do so, for what jurisprudence, what 
precedent, of any value on an intricate point of constitutional law could 
be expected from a military tribunal, whose réle was merely to answer 
yes or no to the questions framed for it ? - 

As to the remaining counts, on which Pucheu was found guilty ; 
they all-relate to ‘ entering into relations with a foreign power with a view 
to favouring the designs of that power against France,’ a crime against 
the external security of the State and, as such, strictly within the juris- 


" diction of a court of this description, if validly appointed. The essential 


legal proposition is that, an armistice constituting a mere cessation of 
hostilities, the rules applicable to relations with the enemy during active 
warfare continue to apply throughout its whole duration, whatever the 
circumstances may be. Whatever view we may take of this proposition, 
such a state of affairs as exists in France was clearly not within the con- 
templation of those who framed the sections of the penal code that deal 
with treason. 

It will be unnecessary for us to follow the proceedings at the trial 
itself in any detail. Reading the reports available in this country, one 
is left with a sense of complete irreality, has the impression that these 
proceedings were nothing more than a show staged to impress the public, 
and satisfy, at once, the desire for a display of authority, and the necessity 
of a political concession. The court, one suspects, has already made up 
its mind, on the documentary evidence before it, that the prisoner is 
guilty of treason. The witnesses for the prosecution have been called 
‘to speak for France ’ ; to identify the political views they represent with 
the spirit of resistance. They regard it as superfluous to prove anything. 

‘The whole French people knows what. Pucheu has done,’ says M. 
Grenier ; and M. Bosman exclaims: ‘there are other things than legal 
questions : the will of the people.’ Pucheu has been condemned by the 
Supreme Council of Resistance and should therefore die. And General 
Weiss seems to take much the same view, for, as his chief witness leaves the 
box, he turns to the court and says ‘ the long demonstration M. Grenier 
has given, of Pucheu’s collaboration and the réle he played, was useless 
(inutile), for there are official documents that are more damaging still ’ 
(France, 8.3.44). These witnesses have been called, too, to paint a large 
background for the prosecution ; the abominable conditions in the prison 
camps, the torture of prisoners, the shooting of hostages, the treachery 
of the police, the courage and proud bearing of patriots condemned to 
death. Time and again Pucheu’s counsel intervenes to ask if this is the 
trial of Vichy. 

And we are, evidently, not alone in these impressions. In a corre- 
spondent’s dispatch to France, we read the following (France, 8.3.44) : 


‘It would be untruthful not to confess that a certain troubled sense of 
uneasiness hangs over this first and necessary trial of those responsible for 
Vichy. The judicial procedure of a military court, with all its rigidity, seems 
ill adapted to the case of an accused who continually pleads German pressure 
‘as an excuse for his acts or public speeches and who, basing his argument in 
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each instance on the purity of his intentions, only recognises having done evil 
to avoid greater evils by the authorities in occupation. One is bound to add 
to this, that the witnesses for the defence have the advantage of precision over 
those called for the prosecution. They have had conversations or specific 
contacts with the accused. The witnesses for the prosecution, mostly men of 
the resistance, only knew Pucheu through third persons, his police, his judges, 
his executioners.’ 


The witnesses for the defence provide evidence of important instances 
in which the prisoner acted in a way incompatible with a desire to assist 
the enemy ; General Béthouard tells how it was Pucheu who, as Minister 
of the Interior, first suggested to him that he should resist any attenipt 
at German intervention in North Africa, others testify to his continual 
resistance to German demands, to his refusal to hand over police records, 
~ to his struggles against Laval ; but, for the prosecution, all of this is only 
evidence of ‘ a double game’ ; and it will weigh as nothing with the court 
against those famous decrees. General Giraud, whom these proceedings 
place in an intolerably false position, tells of a meeting at which Pucheu 
explained his abandonment of Vichy and its temporising policy and, what 
is of more interest for: our purpose, gives his view of these proceedings. © 
From the first, he says, he considered that the institution of proceedings 
would be premature, and he repeats that to-day. The proofs were wanting 
to justify so grave an accusation . . . he considered that the matter 
should be reserved for judgment in France ; he knows the Germans and the 
pressure they can bring upon men who have official responsibilities: It 
is clear that the Commander-in-Chief does not-approve of this military - 
trial. And those three Generals who sit facing him on the bench, officers 
serving under his command, what must they be feeling ? Or, is he speak- 
ing on their behalf as well as his own, emphasising that this was not the” 
Army’s doing, that it was constrained to fill this invidious réle in obe- 
dience to the command of civil authority ? He spoke, too, of the Army’s 
indifference to party distinctions, to ‘mystiques, to political creeds ; 
words that will not be forgiven, for they express the profound division 
that exists between those whose sole desire is to free France, and those 
for whom resistance, liberation and justice, too, are only of interest as 
means to the achievement of political ends. As France observes, General 
Giraud’s evidence went ‘ rather outside the scope of the proceedings.’ 

The address of the prosecutor which, in accordance with French pro- 
cedure, was not made until all the evidence had been heard, was evidently 
intended for the Press rather than for the members of the court, but none 
the less contains some passages that are of interest. By way of answer 
to the prisoner’s opening challenge to the jurisdiction he is at pains to 
demonstrate that this is not the ‘ Justice of Vichy’; the case is a case 
at common law, no special penalties, no special procedure have been 
created ; and he quotes the Minister of Justice as having said ‘I think 
an extraardinary court (T'ribunal Exceptionnel) would have risked looking 
like a political court.’ , 

‘ Evidently,’ says General Weiss, ‘ the prisoner is not the only one who 
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betrayed his country at Vichy. This is just an episode in that vast enter- 
prise of enslavement ; the greatest scandal of our time ’ (France, 10.3.44). 
As we shall hear a little later in the proceedings, this same General Weiss, 
then an officer serving under Vichy, was declaring to his troops in 1941, 
‘we are living the first months of the National Revolution which Pétain 
has undertaken to realise ... . you will have to play your part in this 
new era which opens to us ‘the gates of the future” (France, 11.3.44) ; 
and now he says, ‘ The leader of the conspiracy against France is, without 
a doubt, that old man, whom our country to its misfortune ae on its 
road in 1940 ’—clearly a question of dates. 

The brief and perfunctory statement of the constitutional euiitel 
recapitulates the arguments with which we are familiar (see Professor 
Cassin in Foreign Affairs,.1941) ; and the prosecutor proceeds to examine, 
quoting as he goes, those decrees that the accused signed, ‘ decrees,’ he 
says, that ‘show a passionate desire to collaborate with the enemy.’ 
There is scarcely even a passing reference to the evidence he has called ; 
and no reply to anything that has been said by the witnesses for the 
defence. It is a ‘ baffling’ defence, he says, because Pucheu pretends to 
have ‘ played a double game,’ but the court has only to look at the texts— 
‘did these decrees benefit anyone, if so whom ? If in all conscience you 
find you are sure that the enemy profited by them, then you will have 
judged.’ This interpretation of the laws clear ; malice is to be presumed ; 
and everything goes to indicate that it is the interpretation the court 
adopted. On the face of the texts he continues, ‘ Pucheu set out to strangle 
the forces of communism, to nazify France by dislocating resistance.’ 
There is no room here for any plea based on Pucheu’s duty, as Minister 


‘ of the Interior, to preserve order and so to save the free zone from otcu- 


pation ; like all true patriots, his clear duty, it would seem, was to pro- 
mote anarchy. 

Unfortunately the Press-has given us no details of what the two 
counsel for the defence had to say about the jurisdiction of the court, the 
part played in France by the Communist Party ; and the legal status of 
the Vichy Government. These are, no doubt, unpleasant subjects ; and 
yet there is another more unpleasant: still, so unpleasant indeed, that 
counsel Bays he has been asked by the President td ‘ express himself with 
moderation ’ (France, 11.3.44): It is the story of the relations existing 
between the leaders of General de Gaulle’s resistance movement and the 
accused. The authority that was now clamouring for Pucheu’s con- 
demnation to death, in Algiers, had been glad enough to. profit by his 
protection, at Vichy. 

‘Formally [as France observes] Pucheu’s defence may be resumed in the 
following way : Either this case is a case against the Vichy Government, which 
can only be tried by the High Court of the people’s representatives, or, itisa 
case against Pucheu personally, which can only be tried in France after the 
liberation, when the material documentary and other evidence will become 
available.’ 

But the court was deaf to these arguments. Pucheu must be tried then 
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and there, though no one except General Weiss explained why—he 
seemed to fear that the hearing of such a case in France might provoke 
‘something resembling a civil war’! (France, 13.3.44). 

Throughout the whole trial Pucheu has remained an-enigmatic figure ; 
we are left completely in doubt as to his real motives. But one thing we 
can say, he has shown loyalty to those he worked with, has neither blamed 
others nor sheltered himself behind their mistakes, and his last words were 
those of ¢ man who sincerely believed he had served his country. wa 

Pucheu’s execution took place on March 20th. On the same day, in 
Algiers, they were celebrating the anniversary of the Commune. 


JoHun Bacon. 








